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ART As CONNECTED with POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Ir is difficult to conceive the existence of a prejudice more 
opposed to reason than that which assumes the qualities of the 
painter, the actor, the singer, and the dancer to be unpro- 
ductive and inappreciable in value to the country in which they 
are esteemed and fostered. This impression is yet so general 
and unquestioned, that the authors of works written and pub- 
lished ostensibly in support of art (in its productions the most 
tangible of the four) are compelled to fortify their assertions of 
its usefulness by a reference to manufactured articles, as if the 
talent of the painter had no value whatever per se, but at once be- 
came of consequence, when applied to the designing of a new pat- 
tern for a gown tail, or the invention of a singularity of construc- 
tion ina chamber utensil. Indeed, the sole motive suggested for 
the patronage of high art in this country has been that it would 
assist us to compete with the foreigner in calico, earthenware, 
and iron; the refined attainments of the artist being regarded 
but as means for facilitating transfer to the coarser inventions 
of the manufacturer, or artizan; and, as a mere resistance to 
production, a burthen to be got rid of as soon as it may be done 
without. 

This idiosyncrasy is peculiar to the British people, has its 
foundation in their mercantile habits, and is perpetuated by the 
difficulty, to them, of conceiving anything as capable of enrich- 
ing by its production that may not be contained in a bale, a 
chest, a hamper, or a barrel. They cannot conceive that a 
chintz pattern comprises as few of the qualities of absolute ne- 
cessity, as a historical picture, or a statue; and, as a luxury, 
differs but in degree from the getting up of a tragedy or a bal- 
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Coarse minded politicians, who would confine the desires and 
impulses of their fellow-men within the narrow limits to which 


| their natural construction has restricted their own, may be, and 


| no doubt are, both deaf and blind to the beauties in sound, 





let. Consequently, while we supply the world with our chintzes | 


and our manufactures generally, the balance of trade is con- 
siderably against us in the article of talent; although that 
material may be shown to possess the properties of a mer- 
chandizable commodity quite equally with cotton, metal, and 
earthenware, and to demand fully as respectful a consideration 
in connection with politicaleconomy. Are we not tributary to 
all Europe for singers, musicians, and dancers? Do they not 
come to our country, carry away our precious metals, or their 
equivalents, even as the merchant who supplies us with the 
productions that soil or climate has refused to native industry ? 
while they only leave behind them,—What? The memory 
that they were here. In what does the difference to our con- 
tinental neighbours consist, that we should give such advan- 
tage to bales and hampers, over dancers and singers, if the re- 
sult of the latter productions is equally profitable to the rate of 
exchange of those countries in which they are the staple? Or 
why is a fine picture regarded but as an expensive vanity, when 
it may be, and often is, the means of transfer for sums of 
money from one state to another, equal to a ship load of those 
manufactures in which John Bull delights to pride himself. 


motion, form and sentiment that makes the price of such pro- 
ductions. With appetites alive only to the grosser sensualities, 
refinement is to them but a superfluous subtlety which they 
neither care for nor comprehend. The chef-d’ceuvre of Etty or 
Maclise is but a coloured canvass ; the acting of Kemble, Kean, 
or Macready a man making believe; and the ‘‘ Pas de Quatre” 
but four jumping females in short petticoats. That such ac- 
quirements should be liberally rewarded they would not agree 
to for a moment; but that a large fortune should be made by 
the mere faculty of chaffering behind a counter or in a counting 
house, they consider perfectly reasonable, and according to the 
nature of things. This class of thinkers, being that whose 
ranks it is most easy to fill up when vacancies occur, is always 
the most consequential from its numbers; although it is, for 
the same reason, of the smallest weight of any, when the 
opinions of its members are individually examined. 

Still, among those who, under the denomination of literary 


| men, assume the position of teachers and expositors to their 


fellows, the class we speak of is always taken as a whole, calcu- 
lated upon as a whole, and venerated as a whole; and the post 
of instructor having been, as we have said, assumed, the ques- 
tion is not what this class should be told, but what it would 
like to hear? Thus the teacher, differing from the manufacturer 
or the merchant but in the nature of the wares he brings to 
market, while consulting the tastes and prejudices of his cus- 


| tomers, utterly despises and neglects the science or art of 


which, as a cloak to his traffick he would pass himself for the 


| apostle; and works, under the false pretension of supporting 





and spreading a just appreciation of the talent of painters, 
sculptors and architects, become, really and truly, the humble 
servants, nay, abject slaves (for a consideration) of any and 
every manufacturer, bookseller and printseller, British or foreign, 
that may condescend to make use of its pages for the time being. 

Far be it from us to depreciate the mighty imaginings of 
those whose mechanical contrivances have raised, and still go 
on to elevate the power and influence of Great Britain beyond 
the stretch of even imaginary calculation. We would not 
change the present solidity of purpose, (which, if it has not for 
its end, must include as a consequence, the providing employ- 
ment and support for the ever multiplying masses of our popu- 
lation) by recommending public attention to any—the slightest 
sacrifice of such paramount interests to purposes that may be 
called the mere ornaments and refinements of existence. We 
only intreat for art the appropriation of a portion of those mo- 
ments otherwise squandered in dissipation, or wasted jn listless- 
ness. We would recommend the triumphs of the chosen few 
whom nature has delighted to honour, but as the refreshment 
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and solace of those intervals that even disciplined industry de- 
votes to relaxation; and we would, above all, that our small 
voice, if not itself successful in pointing out the true apprecia- 
tion of beauty in artistic creation, should, by its sincerity, give 
suggestion to those who may have higher and more acknow- 
ledged qualifications for such a mission. . 

Allowing, then, the staple of our country to be the manu- 
facturing principle, we would point out to those who look to 
that principle exclusively in all their dealings with the questions 
here discussed, and who believe that the thing desired may be 
obtained in all its fulness by making it the ultimate aim of en- 
deavour to which an artist for their purpose should direct his 
ambition. We would point out to these the error, and conse- 
quently inevitable defeat of so confined an intention. These 
careful and penny-wise economists must be told that the chance 
of anything great, anything original in the way of art must be 
founded on the broad principles of composition, which only un- 
fold themselves in all their amplitude to those whose determined 
and powerful research is excited by lofty aspirations. Originality 
of thought is only vouchsafed to men whose self-reliance has 
been confirmed by repeated triumphs over the apparently unim- 
pregnable regulations that are venerated as irreversible by 
meaner capacities. In art, as in legislation, men but make laws 
for those beneath them ; and while invention in ornamental de- 
sign is supposed attainable by confining the endeavour of the 
country to a propagation of the mere capacity for drawing or- 
naments, the country must be satisfied with the reproduction of 
exhausted themes, in which all variation will be experiment, 
and the laws of harmonious proportion an unexplored mystery. 

We would impress upon those who look to art with sole 
reference to utilitarian prejudices the most contracted, that there 
is in no other department a more positive instance of the greater 
containing the less than that of highly educated and mental 
fitness for historic painting including possession of such talent 
as is necessary for creating novelty in ornamental decoration. 
Knowledge of the laws of proportion and combination produ- 
cing harmonious results, the pons assinorum of the ornamentist, 
being a sine qua non to those who would obtain and keep a re- 
putation for works which add to those qualities the superior 
characteristics of historical research or poetical inspiration. 

Let then economists, and those whose princely incomes are 
derived from the multitudinous productions of the coarser and 
meaner, and, on that account considered, more useful fabrics, 
receive this as an axiom: that only when the prizes in a pro- 
fession, to those who conquer in the race, are of sufficient magni- 
tude to tempt the mighty and the energetic among those pos- 
sessing the other requisites to become competitors, can they 
look for that superabundance of talent that will ensure such 
supply as may allow of selection ; a superabundance that shall 
enforce discovery and produce invention from the womb of its 
natural parent necessity. Let them recollect that Benvenuto 
Cellini was himself devoted to high art, and was the contempo- 
rary of Raphael and Michael Angelo. 

it would not be difficult to show how much the study of ex- 
pression in a painter is assisted by the contemplation of high 
dramatic talent on our stage. None were more devoted admi- 
rers of John Kemble than the artists of his period; and none 
more ready to acknowledge the advantages derivable from the 
classic beauty of his attitudes, and the exceeding truth with 
which the slightest shades of passion and sentiment were depicted 
on his countenance. Let not the actor therefore be rated but 
as one whose exertions produces no more than the passed away 
effect upon his audience. He has his full share in assisting the 


progress of refinement and civilization that is advantageous to 
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those who never contemplated his performance. But the ad- 
vantages of a well-regulated stage demands a distinct article, 
and we do now but allude to its usefulness in relationship with 
the painter. 

When ancient artistic Greece gave impulse and development 
to those sensations, arising from acknowledged perception of 
the beautiful, the custom of the period afforded facilities for 
cultivating artistic discrimination. The games in which the 
fitting forms of the competitors were exposed naked to public 
contemplation, gave advantages that never were since, and 
never will be again possessed by the painter or the sculptor. 
The mere academy models afford to the artist, in their most 
happy specimens, but a body perfectly at ease; tension of 
muscle consequent on action cannot be presented for any period ; 
and, if it could, the difficulty of obtaining choice of form makes 
anything beyond a mediocrity of model unattainable, and the 
artist finds nothing in nature to fortify his veneration for the 
antique. The opera dancer presents us with many of those 
advantages. ‘The pre-eminence in execution possessed by the 
élite of the ballet warrants extreme fitness of formation, and 
the artist is taught by the variety of their execution to classify 
minute distinction of form in reference to their adaptation to 
exercises in which gracefulness, activity and force may, in their 
different proportions distinguish or make the style of the pro- 
fessor. 

We have thus endeavoured to make apparent to others what 
we have undeviating faith in ourselves, that even those arts 
which are to some persons mingled with ideas of frivolity and 
dissipation, are, in themselves, not merely the consequence of 
having attained, but the means of sustaining a distinguished 
rank, whether as commercial, scientific, or manufacturing, in 
the present contest for pre-eminence among the nations of 
civilized Europe. They are the only enablement for satisfying 
the exquisite cravings of minds so d/azés with excellence, as to 
find all things monotonous that are not superhuman. In a 
country like ours, containing so many, to whom price is nothing 
when luxury is the purchase, the endeavour to retain the ad- 
vantages of this traffic in talent for home production, must be 
as worthy of a struggle as that of any other commodity of equal 
pecuniary amount, even considered with the ordinary views of 
political economy; but when estimated by the concomitant 
results we have endeavoured to enumerate, it assumes a pre- 
ponderance witia which nothing else will support comparison. 





HOLMES’ LIFE OF MOZART. 
(Coneluded.) 


Such is a brief outline of the life of this great composer, 
which we have extracted from the work before us; a life con- 
taining much of varied interest, not only to the amateur, but to 
the professional reader, and from which the last especially may 
derive many useful and instructive lessons to assist him in his 
owncareer. It may teach him humility, since he will find that 
even Mozart remained long unappreciated; and also it may 
teach him not to be discouraged, for where the natural power 
exists, it must eventually lead to honourable distinction. As 
regards pecuniary emoluments, it seems that occupations like 
the arts and sciences are generally far less successful in elici- 
ting golden rewards, than those utilitarian pursuits which 
minister to the necessities and wants of human nature; and 
yet, even in this matter, most remarkably, fortune shows her 
caprice, for while Mozart’s life seemed but one continued 
struggle for bare subsistence, Rossini, who was born the same 
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year that the former died, was doomed to reap the more 
immediate reward of his labours; his struggle was but short 
before he was placed at once on fortune’s pinnacle, where he 
still remains firmly fixed. Although, from several incidental 
notices in Mozart’s career, it would appear that prudence was 
wanting in the management of his domestic affairs, and that 
his natural, easy, and social disposition, often led him into 
expenses which his means could ill afford. It was this also, 
which often made him the prey of designing persons who, 
it may be said, literally cheated him out of the advantage he 
might have otherwise have gained from his own exertions ; 
but whatever the cause, thus it is that the old nursery account 
of being born with a silver spoon in the mouth, is really 
applicable to every day’s experience. 

In estimating Mozart’s character, although his whole career 
scarcely exhibits a single instance of high and dignified bear- 
ing such as might have emanated from innate greatness of 
mind, still there is much that shows him possessed of those 
amiable qualities which endear in the private and domestic 
relations of life: he showed himself a dutiful and obedient 
child; indeed, in this respect, he carried his notion of what was 
due to his father to a greater extent than the general opinion 
of the world warrants, for even to the last he never quite 
threw off the parental control. His affections might be 
warm, and yet he does not appear possessed of those intense 
feelings which, in matters of the heart, mar or make the 
existence of a man of strong and deep emotions; for when he 
is, after an absence, received coldly by the first object of his 
affections, he very coolly turns round to the younger sister, 
and finds himself equally at home there. And even towards 
his wife, of whom he certainly writes in a most affectionate 
way, it would appear—although Mr. Holmes has said but 
little on the subject—that occasional aberrations, which might 
have interfered with connubial felicity, were only prevented 
from causing domestic jars by the good sense of his wife ; for, 
in allusion to his fondness for that enjoyment which, when he 
had a little money, made the champagne and tokay flow (and 
probably other little recreations), Mr. Holmes observes— 

*« That these scenes of extravagant delight seduced him into occasional 
indulgencies, which cannot be reconciled with the purity of his earlier life, 
it would be’the worst affectation in his biographer to deny; nor is it neces- 
sary to the vindication of Mozart, that such temporary errors should be 
suppressed by a feeling of mistaken delicacy. Living in such a round of 
excitements, and tortured by perpetual misfortunes, there is nothing very 
surprising in the fact, that he should sometimes have been drawn into the 
dangerous vortex ; but he redeemed the true nobility of his nature, by 
preserving in the midst of his hasty inconstancies, the most earnest and 
unfailing attachment to his home. It is a curious illustration of his real 
character, that he always confessed his transgressions to his wife, who had 
the wise generosity to pardon them, from that confidence in his truth 
Which survived alike the troubles and temptations of their chequered 
lives, 


Having thus glanced at some points of his character as one 
possessing our common nature, we now turn to that portion 
which points him out from the rest of his kind as the great 
musical composer of his day; and here, indeed, whatever may 
be said, cannot convey more than the real estimate. To say 
that his works will live is true, but this only forms one portion 
of their value, for he may be said to have opened entirely 
new mines of musical wealth, more particularly in richness 
and beauty of orchestral effects, and here again more especi- 
ally in the wind instruments, which, until his time, took but a 
small share in the orchestral department; in this he has led 
the way in which all since have followed. The dramatic opera 
also received considerable improvement from his fostering care 
—he found it poor and spiritless, but left it to posterity enrich- 
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ed with harmony and breathing melody. Whatever depart- 
ment he undertook, felt his power. If Handel shone in the 
sacred music of the oratorio, Mozart’s requiem will more 
than stand its ground in the comparison; if Haydn showed 
himself the Magnus Apollo of the symphony, even here Mozart 
may prove his resources more abundant; if Gluck re-modelled 
the operatic drama, Idomeneo and Don-Giovanni will show a 
greater advance in the power of the art. In speaking com- 
paratively between these two, we cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Holmes, who perhaps has given the real cause of Mozart's 
great success in the opera :— 


‘¢ In dramatic accent, as well as in harmony and melody, this composer 
had so much in common with Mozart, as to render it somewhat surpris- 
ing that his works are now almost confined to the cabinet of the musician, 
while those of his contemporary still keep possession of the stage. But 
the reason will become obvious, when it is considered that the interest in 
the operas of Gluck is maintained by short airs and short chorusses, which 
form inseparable parts of a great whole; and artfully contrived scenes, in 
which he moves no step without the immediate inspiration of the poetry 
and situation ; while Mozart, on the contrary, fills up the scantiest outline 
from his invention, wandering at will, as he somewhere describes himself, 
in the mere luxury of imagination. How then does it happen that the 
one who requires the theatre and an entire connected representation, should 
no longer keep possession of the stage, while the other, who furnishes 
such exquisite morsels for the concert room and the chamber, still exercises 
his sovereignty there? For this simple reason—that in order to preserve 
popularity on the stage, it is necessary to supply the audience with music 
which they can carry out of the theatre—music which can be retained 
alone, and can charm by itself, without the help of dramatic auxiliaries— 
it is because Mozart’s operas are crowded with passages that wing their 
flight into the concert room and chamber, that they have always maintained 
their influence on the stage. Another circumstance may also be referred to 
as giving them continual freshness—the choice of subjects; which are 
almost invariably derived from the romance of real life, affording greater 
scope for variety of style and contrast of passion; while Gluck’s operas 
are exclusively founded on remote and barbaric themes. Mozart with his 
nervous and playful genius, |keeps within the range of our sympathies, 
while Gluck deals with materials that lie beyond them.”’ 


There is much truth in the remark of Mr. Holmes on this 
‘choice of subjects ;” it seems a matter in general very little 
thought of in these days, whether or no the subject is adapted 
for musical representation. What may suit tragedy is in 
many respects unsuited for musical expression; horrors, 
bloodshed, and murders cannot consist with melodious sounds, 
and to give effect to subjects of which such form the theme, 
necessarily requires an amount of noise far from being either 
pleasing or even musical. To this may be attributed the 
failure of many modern writers, who, if they had only exer- 
cised common judgment before they embarked in the under- 
taking of opera writing, must have foreseen certain failure in 
selecting such themes on which to bestow their labour and their 
musical powers. At some future time we may perhaps enter 
more fully into this subject of librettos, and prove, from the 
experience of the past, how much depends on this point, 
where Mozart has dows so much skill, either in selection or 
adaptation. Although we cannot agree with Mr. Holmes in 
his opinion of modern Italian operas, however much we our- 
selves may be disposed to set Mozart as a shining light before 
all modern operatic writers. This opinion is expressed in a 
note, in allusion to the pleasure which the orchestra felt in 
playing the “ Figaro,” so much so, that they would cheerfully 
have recommenced, and played the whole through again :— 


‘*In the good old times of the opera in London, before long ballets and 
reiterations of the flimsy compositions of modern Italy had lowered the 
animal spirits of the performers, there was not less enthusiasm here. We 
recollect to have heard, on the conclusion of a rehearsal of Figaro, expressed 
precisely the same thing. It was an especial feast to the leader and the 
first bass: Spangoletti and Dragonetti revelled in the accompaniments, 
and gave a tone of enjoyment to the orchestra,’’ 
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In this sweeping assertion of ‘flimsy compositions of | 
modern Italy,” we presume Mr. Holmes includes those of | 
Rossini, Bellini, &c. &c. Such an opinion can only show a 
mind warped by prejudice, for even in raising one composor 
upon a pinnacle, there is no just cause for condemning as 
flimsy writers all who either do not come up to his standard, 
or pursued a style which though different from, may still in 
its own way have its excellencies. In admiring the beauties 
of Shakspeare and Milton, we are not to condemn the glowing | 
warmth of a Moore; and such appears to us to approach the | 
mean of distinction between the good old school as lauded by 
Mr. Hoimes and the modern writers of Italy. And with 
regard to the expression of the opinion of playing the whole 
through again, we ourselves do not feel quite so sure that 
Messrs. the leader and first bass would have been in any extasyv 
of delight to have had it acted on. Enthusiasm for the moment 
is very charming, but ‘‘facts are stubborn things,” and in 
this case we think would do more towards lowering the animal 
spirit of the performers, than all the flimsiness ascribed to the 
compositions. 

There remains but one point more to touch upon, and that 
is his playing. On this Haydn is said to have thns expressed 
himself—‘ Mozart’s playing I shall never forget ;” and Mr. 
Holmes’ remarks are so just, that we have much pleasure in 
recording them :— 

‘*To conceive what it was that Haydn could not forget, it would be vain 
to speak of the refinement and delicacy of the style; the beautifully 
speaking expression which went to the heart—the evenness, neatness, and 
rapidity of both hands—or the force and character of the left hand (at 
that time something unusual); though all these were the undoubted 
characteristics of Mozart, they have also belonged to other fine players, 
and therefore to do justice to the idea of his artistic perfection on the 
pianoforte, we must conceive the great composer interpreting his own 
nature. That must needs be fine playing where the spirit of Don Juan, 
Figaro, &c, animates the keys.’’ 

We will now conclude our review of this work, reflecting, 
as it does, great credit on the biographer, for the pains and 
research undertaken to get at all the circumstances of the life 
of one whose writings must ever exercise an influence on 
musical art. We have here a most complete account, 
gathered too, in great measure, from that source to which the 
greatest interest is always attached—namely, the writings and 
correspondence of the man himself; for it is here we see him 
in his every-day life, and not merely dressed out and arranged 
for public exhibition. We have perused the work with much 
pleasure and satisfaction, and to those who take any interest in 
the musical art, and wish to know the private life of one of 
its greatest ornaments, we most strongly recommend a perusal, 
from which they will gain not only a personal narrative, but 
rauch information relating to contemporaries which cannot fail 
to be both amusing and instructive. Of Mozart’s writings, 
and his position among his contemporaries, his biographer 
thus aie 

‘The attempt to determine his exact position among the greatest com- 
posers, would fruitless, as opinions must always be expected to differ 
upon questions of taste and sensibility, but of his title to the highest 

‘ honours which posterity can award, there t be adoubt. His works 
remain the starry-pointing pyramid of one who excelled in every species 
of composition, from the impassioned elevation of the tragic opera, to the 
familiar melody of the birth-day song: nor will they cease tc command 
universal admiration while music retains its power as the exponent of 
sentiment and passion.’’ 





C. J. 
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RETURN OF MACREADY. 


Mr. Macready has completed the terms of his first engage- 
ment at the Princess’s ‘Theatre by eighteen performances, 
without infringement on his repertoire beyond the enactment 
of three of Shakspeare’s heroes—Hamlet, Lear, and Othello ; 
and these, not having yet exhausted their attractions, were, 
to the last, accompanied by overflowing houses, and disap- 
To account for 
this enthusiasm many queries naturally present themselves. 
Has Mr. Macready, on this occasion, surpassed himself; and 
is there that difference in the actor’s personation of these 
characters that may balance such increased devotion in the 
public? Or, has the play-goer been palled with exhausted 
variations of the diatonic scale, expressed through mediocre 
human instruments, having little more pretensions to the 
personification of sentiment than the orchestral accompani- 
ments, with not a tithe of their correctness? _Is he at length 
convinced, that call a figurante by what name you will,— 
angel, devil, genii, sylph, or fairy,—it is, after all, but a 
figurante ; and that he must submit himself patiently to watch 
in him, or her, a repetition of the same gyrations, until that 
which was extraordinary has become common-place, and 
glutted sensuality has permitted reaction towards those pur- 
suits in which the intellectual faculties may take their turn 
for pleasurable excitement ? Thus Mr. Macready’s concep- 
tion and personation of those wonderful creations that have 
given our literature pre-eminence in modern Europe, have 
not been compared, in their effects, with those formerly pro- 
duced by himself or any other actor; but with the faint im- 
pression still upon the mind from passionless singers of bad 
rhymes, witless burlesque, and posturing prostitution. Be it 
noted that fashion, in its accepted sense, has nothing to do 
with this revulsion in popular preference. This is not the 
season, and the audience of the Princess’s Theatre has not 
been composed of such as lead the folly of the town by those 
slight threads that set at nought all trace of meaning. The 
house was filled with the average of the people; rather, in 
the mass, beneath, than above the middle class of society—of 
those who sought relaxation from toil, rather than refuge 
from ennui; and we may fairly count upon these signs from 
them, as indications of return to wholesomeness and health 
in our mentality of enjoyment, more particularly when ac- 
companied by the contemptible struggle to prolong existence 
of that reproach to morals and right thinking that now usurps 
our patent theatre. 

Let not our satisfaction at noting these symptoms, beguile 
us to forgetfulness, that the public must be supported by the 
exertions of the actor to provide for its gratification, and of 
the critic to watch occasions for improving and perfecting, 
until what is tolerable becomes good, and what is good becomes 
excellent. We believe the decay of the stage in latter times 
to have been, in some degree, precipitated by laxity of criticism. 
The false extremity of praise bestowed on Fanny Kemble, 
gave precedent to such a fashion for toadying of principal 
actors by the press, as made true criticism out of date, and 
mere exact appreciation of an actor’s efforts the attribute of 
personal animosity. An occasional notice was substituted for 
the searching stricture, in which the writer was not expected 
to show in what his own conception differed from that of the 
actor he condemned, nor to produce instances in support of 
him he delighted tohonour. Such general denunciation and 
unspecified approval, being utterly useless to both actor and 
the public, has served to fill a paragraph in a newspaper or 
magazine, and nothing more ; for there never yet existed 
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work of art of any description in which some change was 
not desirable, and we have scarcely seen a character of 
Shakspeare’s so badly acted in which there was not something 
to almost approve. 

We shall therefore, in producing our opinion in some detail 
of Mr. Macready’s conception of Othello, be doing what no 
criticism we have yet seen has attempted, although very many 
have pronounced their unqualified approval, and many others 
their unmitigated censure of that gentleman’s performance 
of the character. 

We have the same fault to notice in Mr. Macready’s Othello 
that we have objected to in his Hamlet: excess of intensity 
throughout, producing flatness. The first words he had to say 
remarkably exemplify this peculiarity— - 

 lago.— Nine or ten times 
I had thought to have yerked him here under the ribs. 
Othello.—’ Tis better as it is.’’ 
The mode in which almost each letter was made of conse- 
quence by the useless energy thrown into this simple observa- 
tion, had a jarring effect upon the ear that challenged critical 
objection at the outset. 
“ ? Tis—bet—ter—as—it—is.”” 

The equal flat fulness of utterance given to this common- 
wealth of syllables, marred all expression, and introduced 
Othello to the audience rather as a word-monger, who made 
a point of pedantic pronunciation, than as a military hero 
whose mind was occupied in the business of the scene. We 
do not point to the above as a speck in this performance, but 
as being the pervading fault of stage declamation, and what 
repeated observation has shown us to be the sin of Mr. 
Macready’s acting. His music has no passing notes, and 
his Othello takes at once so high a key, that it is never natural 
but when the passion of the part excuses the energy of the 
actor, always too much for repose. 

The succeeding speech, beginning— 


“ Othello.—Let him do his spite : 
My services which I have done the signory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. ’ Tis yet to know 
(Which, when I know that boasting is an honour, 
I shall promulgate),’’ &c. &e. 
Was on stilts throughout. The words themselves imply fami- 
liar confidential intercourse with Iago; but the tone of voice 
gave contradiction to the words. Characteristic dignity is 
not necessarily a sacrifice to familiarity with friends or depen- 
dants. 
*« For know, Iago, 
But that I love the gentle Desdemona 
I would not my unhoused free condition 


Put into circumscription and confine 
For the seas worth.”’ 


Are words not to be delivered as if spoken to a foreign em- 
bassy in the presence of short-hand writers. The dispute 
with Brabantio excused the assumption of reserve and care- 
fulness of utterance; but this was not possible, a continuation 
of tone was all in the actor’s power, and the marked effort in 
which he accented the sentence— 

‘* Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 

Without a prompter.” 

Sounded like a boast rather than a quiet remindment from one 
who knew himself appreciated by those around him. 

We denounce the stage management of the council scene. 
Whatever services the general might have done the state, we 
do not believe the Council of Ten would have crowded them- 
selves into a corner, for the mere purpose of giving him too 





much room for making his apology, The actor stood by him- 
self, as if he had the plague, and was shunned by every body. 
There was no grouping; the stage looked empty and mean as 
a picture. The arrangement must have been made by one 
entirely destitute of artistic perception. The apology was 
given with the equality of declamation we have before men- 
tioned ; no passing notes—no accentuation of passages—not 
one sparkle of brilliancy throughout. And thus the play went 
on, with a monotonous deficiency of exciting quality, con- 
sequent on continuous excessive effort. 

At length, on the meeting at Cyprus, we were gratified 
by a taste of the actor’s quality, in which we were satisfied 
to our content by that tenderly expressed passage :— 


* Othello.—_—_— O my soul’s joy : 
If after every tempest come such calm, 
May the winds blow ’ till they have wakened death.” 





—_———_ ‘‘ If it were now to die, 

’ Twere now to be most happy; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeed in unknown fate,”’ 


This was exquisitely conceived, beautifully expressed, and 
justified all the energy of its utterance. 

We have also to applaud the actor throughout the scene 
that followed Cassio’s drunkenness. The occasion justified 
the actor’s energy, which was never asleep. His manner of 
delivering — 

‘* Cassio, I love thee, 
But never more be officer of mine.”’ 


Could not be surpassed in exact intensity of expression. We 
remarked,—-and we were not alone in the remark,—that 
Othello, at the end of this scene, marched out shouldering his 
sabre something in the style of a child playing as soldiers. 
These trifles are not to be despised by an actor, and have 
much to do with the solemnity of high tragedy. The sabre 
were better in its sheath before. 

In the first scene of the third act, we have strong objections 
to Mr. Macready’s conception of the author’s meaning. The 
actor of Othello must take into account that there are other 
characters in the play, besides the one that he personifies; 
and that it is the tragedy of Othello, not the character of 
Othello merely, the public would see enacted. Othello is not 
to get jealous by himself, or Iago is of no service to the author. 
But the whole scene in which Iago at first commences opera- 
tion on Othello’s confidence in his wife, is forestalled and 
rendered powerless, by the evidence, furnished by miscoticep- 
tion in the actor, that such confidence had been already 
shaken. The expression of discontent in Othello’s counten- 
ance, can have no warrant from circumstance. It must be 
a supposed predisposition to mistrust on the part of the Moor. 
Let us inquire for proof that such is not his character, and 
take it from his observant enemy, lago :— 


** The Moor—howbeit that I endure him not— 
Is of a constant, loving, noble nature ; 
And, I dare think, he A prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. 


Let us remember that Shakspeare has not made Othello 
yield entirely on the proof produced in the acting play, there 
being an additional scene of seeming evidence much stronger 
than any of those now acted, in which the struggle in his 
mind produces insensibility, and we will find the fault of the 
Moor’s character to be too great reliance upon those in whom 
his confidence is placed. * Tis not mistrust in Desdemona, 
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but faith in Iago, to which his noble nature owes its ruin. It 
is out of lis goodness, as well as her’s, his crafty ancient 
‘* Makes the net 
That shall enmesh them all.’’ 
and Othello is the victim of a virtue in excess. 

What evidence have we of his loving nature, according to 
Mr. Macready’s conception, beyond the meeting at Cyprus 
before quoted? None; for in the next scene—the one of 
which we are now writing—he receives the affectionate endear- 
ments of his youthful bride with such cold repulsiveness, as to 
suggest to the audience the death and burial of domestic 
affections. Take notice—there is no act of Desdemona’s that 
should justify this; there is no mystery—no concealment. 
She tells him at once ’t was Cassio had been with her; and 
there is nothing suspicious or unnatural in the circumstance, 
that one who 

** Knew of his love from first to last, 

And went between them very oft’.’’ 
Should have applied to her for her good offices to re-establish 
him in her busband’s favour. We are sure the right concep- 
tion for Othello of this scene was affectionate contemplation 
of his beautiful spouse, a gentle putting off of her request, 
and a fulness of enjoyed happiness, that should contrast itself 
with greater violence of transition, in the revolution in his 
feelings about to be produced. This appearance of jealousy, 
being mere invention in the actor, is not observed by Des- 
demona; for if it were, her mis-timed perseverance would 
have been obstinacy, and it is entirely overlooked by Iago,— 
the unemployed observer of the whole scene :—a circumstance 
detracting materially from the supposed amount of knavish 
shrewdness in his character, and giving less consequence to 
the matter that follows ; by supposing an effort on the part of 
Iago to sow discontent and suspicion where it already existed, 
and which common penetration, in one that watched his 
intended victim as he is supposed to do, would have already 
perceived. 

This is a struggle in the actor of Othello to take the lead 
in a scene in which he should be the instrument, to the entire 
sacrifice of dramatic propriety. The audience had no interest 
in watching the delicate and gradual operation of Iago’s 
villainy on the “noble” nature of the Moor, for does not the 
following passage smack of affectation in one already jealous, 
such affectation being a stain upon his nobility :— 

‘¢ Othello.—Indeed—aye, indeed ; discern’st thou aught in that ? 
Is he not honest ? 
Jago.—Honest, my lord ? 
Othello.—Honest ?—aye, honest,” 
And at length, when the text authorizes full comprehension 
of Iago’s meaning, are we to suspect the soldier of deceit and 
subterfuge, and take the following passage as mere wordy 
invention ; or is it the real plainly spoken meaning of the man, 
for the first time fully aware of the fearful tendency of the 
previous insinuations :— 
“ Othello.— Why—why is this ? 
Think’st thou I’d make a life of jealousy, 
To follow still the changes of the moon 
With fresh suspicion? No; to be once in doubt, 
Is—once to be resolved.’’ 
If all this is an affectation and concealment of meaning, the 
character of Othello cannot be what it has been described 
by Iago. 

What we have called a misconception extended but to this 
speech ; the execution of the scene was excellent, and in the 
latter part exceedingly true. In the excess of depression with 
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which he acknowledges himself a victim to the toils of his 
enemy, by commissioning Iago to spy upon Desdemona. 


*¢ Othello.—If more thou dost perceive, let me know more : 
Set on thy wife to observe.—Leave me, Iago.’’ 


And his final burst, when alone, he was beautiful in the extreme, 
producing one of those gems in acting that pay for sitting a 
whole performance :— 
‘« If I do prove her haggard, 

Though that her jesses were my dear heart-strings, 

I’d whistle her off, and let her down the wind 

To prey at fortune.— 

She is gone: I am abused: and my relief 

Must be to loath her.”’ 
This passage could not have been given finer; and we could 
but regret such exceeding brilliancy was not allowed its fair 
effect, by sufficiency of repose in those parts where energy 
was useless. 

In the second scene of the same act, probably that of all 
Shakspeare exacting most resource from the actor, and com- 
bining more variety of extreme passion than any other, there 
is so heayy a demand for physical sustainment, that we hesitate 
to point out blemishes where so much was excellent; but we 
will not flinch in our objection to that equality of declamation 
that gives such consequence to words of little moment, and 
establishes syllabic equalities that render sufficient accentuation 
impossible ; thus— 

“«O now for ever 
Farewell the tranquil mind! farewell content ! 


Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue.” 


Was shorn of much feeling by the resulting monotony. 

The passage following, in whieh Othello frantically seizes 
Iago by the throat, is only paralelled in difficulty by the incan- 
tation of Lady Macbeth; which, as our remembrance of 
Mrs. Siddons has something faded, we are not cognizant of 
having heard even tolerably delivered on the stage. It is one 
in which the actor, to succeed to fulness, must throw the reins 
upon the neck of his imagination, and let it take him where 
its impulse tends; but the impulse must be exact. To explain 
our feeling of this passage, we will give it in full. 

‘¢ Othello.—Villain! be sure thou prove my love a whore, 
Be sure of it; give me the ocular proof, 
[Seizing him by the throat.] 

Or by the worth of mine eternal soul 
Thou hadst better have been born a dog, Iago, 
Than answer my waked wrath. 

Tago.— Ts it come to this ? 

Othello.—Make me to see it; or (at least) so prove it, 
That the probation bears no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon thy life. 

Tago.— My noble lord.—”’ 

All this was full and satisfactory; the actor looked like a 
chafed lion. The extreme of power had been reached, and he 
should have known no more was possible; but the remainder 
of the passage— 

“* Othello.—If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 

Never pray more ; abandon all remorse, 

On horrors head, horrors accumulate. 

Do deeds to make heaven weep—all earth amazed : 

For nothing canst thou to damnation add 

Greater than that.’’ 
Was continued without change of position ; still grasping Iago 
by the throat, with that extreme power of distinct, flat articu- 
lation, already reached during the former sentence ; whilst the 
text shows, with such distinctness, a change of sentiment that 
warrants the release of Iago from his grasp; which the actor 
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should rather seek excuse for, than continue until both position 
and tone of voice becomes in some measure tiresome to the 
audienee. At the words— 

*¢ Woe upon thy life,’’ 


The paroxysin of extreme rage is passed, and all threat of 
personal violence towards Iago ceases. The actor modulates 
into another key, and threatens him with punishment hereafter ; 
the denouncement of which, in the same extreme tones he had 
before exhausted, was not in the best character of artistic 
feeling, to say the least of it. This long scene, requiring so 
much of power, gave evidence, before the end, of some phy- 
sical exhaustion in the actor; arising, in great measure, from 
prodigality of effort in many'parts where effort was uncalled for. 

Insisting still upon a play being looked to as a whole, we 
protest against the continuous violence of gesture with which 
the renewed entreaties of Desdemona in favour of Cassio is 
met by Othello, in the following scene. The extreme of agitation 
exhibited by the actor, makes her persistance, at the time, 
seem so objectionable, as to be unnatural to her gentle nature. 
We think this might, and should be prevented, by the actor of 
Othello controlling his passion to the last, when its explosion 
would not be less effective in himself, and the scene more— 
much more—in harmony with the character of Desdemona. 
We do not speak of this as peculiar to Mr. Macready. It is, 
we believe, stage tradition; but not less objectionable on that 
account. Few actors care for those on the stage with them, 
and the actress of Desdemona is more exposed to such iuflu- 
ences than any other. 

The last scene of the play, not very agreeable in itself, was, 
as acted at the Princess’s, so deficient in the Emilia, on whose 
effectiveness its interest mainly depends, that we cannot trust 
our impressions so far as to produce them. We had lately 
seen Miss Cushman in that character, which we think her best, 
and felt proportionally uncomfortable while making comparison 
between the two. 

On the whole, the fault of Mr. Macready’s Othello is the 
desire of doing more than is necessary, and the attempt of 
pressing into one character a sufficiency of energy for three ; 
thus removing the natural man, that should have been pour- 
trayed entirely from among his fellows, as if he were motived 
by other laws than those of our common nature, and sustained 
by some monstrous physical resources only granted to himself, 
having about the same relation with humanity as the manufac- 
tured being described in Mrs. Shelley’s Frankenstein. 

That we have not at all alluded to the acting of Mr. Wallack 
in Iago, does not proceed from want of sufficient appreciation 
of the excellence with which the character was sustained 
throughout. We will endeavour to account for this extreme 
success at another opportunity. Tue Trunk Maker, 





THE STUDY OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Within the last few years, this branch of the arts has, in 
this country, received more attention from the public at large, 
than almost at any former period. Whatever the cause, it is 
no less a fact, that an immense stride has lately been made in 
the more general diffusion of public taste towards every depart- 
ment of the fine arts; and architecture has not been backward 
in receiving its full share of the general advance that has 
taken place. It may be that the human mind, now for thirty 
years in repose after the horrors, struggles, and anxieties 
necessarily attendant on a long-protracted and harassing 
war, after the first enjoyment of rest, uneasy and dissatisfied 
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when left to itself, seeks for some vent through which it may 
pour at once its whole strength in some direction or other 
congenial to its taste: the glory and glitter of war have dis- 
tracted the intellect from its wonted train of thought, and it 
takes some time before objects arise which can claim the 
energies hitherto spent in the turmoil and trouble of camps, 
or the not less anxious cares of those who, though not im- 
mediately engaged, yet live only in the rumours of war; but 
once when the sword is turned into the ploughshare, and the 
struggle for freedom or victory has subdued the restlessness 
of the human mind, it seeks to fill the void by pursuits which 
can command its attention. With peace then, comes its attend- 
ant train of refinements and elegant associations, The 
fine arts flourish, and a more general diffused taste requires 
food for its nourishment; and while painting would clothe the 
walls with its rich and varied subjects, glowing with brilliant 
effects, and sculpture fill the niches with busts, recalling the 
memory of the past, or depicting historic fancies, architecture 
busies itself in devising the graceful external forms in which 
its sister arts may find an appropriate and lasting habitation. 

This attention to the study of architecture has, however, 
principally taken one direction—namely, to what is called 
Gothic architecture, a branch embracing more especially 
national and religious associations in this country; for an en- 
deavour has been made to give the name of English to some 
modification of this style. It is no wonder then, that this 
Gothic, thus connecting the present with some of the most 
brilliant passages of our past history, should find enthusiastic 
admirers. Many of our baronial halls take back our minds 
at once to those times when the spirit of chivalry was at its 
height—when love and heroism formed the only amusement 
and occupation of our forefathers—when at every step we are 
reminded of our growing power as a nation, until at length 
we have reached the highest pinnacle of national ambition. 
Let us gaze on our religious edifices, our cathedrals, —despoiled 
though some have been by the ruthless hand of the Puritans, 
or suffering martyrdom from the barbaric taste of the Cinqui- 
cento school, or mouldering and crumbling under the slow 
but sure hand of time. The solemn devotional feeling that 
breathes through each edifice, compels us to approach them 
with deep feelings of reverence, as the last resting places of 
those who have fought and won for us our national inde- 
pendence, that led the way to that religious tolerance of 
which we may now boast ourselves as the uncompromising 
adherents. To the amateur, indeed, this must afford a pleas- 
ing study and reflection; and the mind once taking this turn, 
fondly clings to these associations, and would endeavour to 
spread their influence far and wide, and create on this basis 
of the past, a style that may be handed to posterity as a mark 
of the present taste of the nation. 

This, however, though a pleasing and proud study for the 
gratification of the architectural enthusiast, is, in fact, a very 
incomprehensive view of what is really comprised in it. The 
confining their idea of it to some narrow period of time, 
although within that, some of the most beautiful structures 
have been raised, gives it indeed but a very narrow bound ; 
whether to that time when the inquiring mind of the Greek, 
although it may not have originated, still so far improved on 
its Egyptian prototype, that it may be said to have given 
birth to the columnal arrangement; or to that later epoch, 
when the power gained by the knowledge of the arch worked 
its rude way through massive clumsy piers, and unadorned 
arches, to that more perfect form shown in the light-clustered 
pillars, the beautiful ramifications of tracery, and lofty pro. 
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portions of the Pointed style. The study of architecture 
embraces the history of the world from the first rude hut or 
hollowed cave, the simple altar of unwrought stones, to the 
last refinements of the art, secular and ecclesiastical. 

But we claim a higher consideration for structural science. 
The proportions of the Ark which was to save Noah and the 
remnant of mankind from the mighty waters that deluged 
the earth, were revealed by the spirit of the Almighty; 
and God said unto Noah :—‘‘ Make thee an ark of gopher 
wood: rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shall pitch it 
within and without with pitch, and this is the fashion thou 
shalt make it of—The length of the Ark shall be three hun- 
dred cubits, the breadth of it fifty cubits, and the heigth of it 
thirty cubits; a window shalt thou make to the Ark, and in 
a cubit shalt thou finish it above, and the door of the Ark 
shalt thou set in the side thereof: with lower, second and 
third stories shalt thou make it.” In the septuagint version, 
the passage emovvayov moujces ryv xiBordy, which in our 
translation, is, a window shalt thou make to the Ark, would 
seem to imply rather that the roof of the Ark converged, and 
finished in a cubit above, and thus may be supposed to have 
given the first idea of what is now the common converging 
roof ; and this interpretation certainly would agree better with 
the following sentence, than as it now stands. 

Again, in the twenty-fifth and following chapters of Exodus, 
we find the most minute directions given for making the Ark 
of the Covenant, although this was only intended to be carried 
about, and not as a permanent abiding sanctuary ; and once 
more, in the seventh chapter of the second book of Samuel, 
where the command may be said to have been given to king 
David to build a temple to the Lord, which was done sub- 
sequently by his son Solomon. Various surmises have been 
made as to the probable style in which this was built, the 
substance of which is thus clearly summed up in the article 
of the Encyclopeedia Britannica, in allusion both to this and 
also the second temple :— 

“‘Few things have occasioned controversies more amusing 
than the singularity of some assumptions, and the absolute 
futility of them all, than the style and manner in which 
Solomon’s temple was built. Villalpanda, a Spanish Jesuit, 
appended to a commentary which he wrote on the prophecies 
of Ezekiel, a long dissertation on the first and second temples 
of Jerusalem, in which he insists that the theory and practice 
of permanent architecture commenced with the building of 
that temple by Solomon; that, with it, ‘the orders,’ which 
aré falsely attributed to the Greeks, came into existence ; that, 
indeed, the design,—from a passage in the 1st book of Chroni- 
cles,—perfect in all its details, was given to David, drawn by 
the hand of God! He moreover pretends to show, that the 
proportions assigned by Vitruvius to the different orders, 
accord exactly with the description of the temple of Solomon, 
and accuses Callimachus of usurping the honours of inventing 
the Corinthian capital, which could not belong to him, as it 
was of Divine origin, and had been executed in the temple at 
Jerusalem centuries before he was born. Some learned, and 
in some respects, sensible men, have attempted to support this 
theory; and others have thought it worth while to controvert 
it, by proving that the architect and principal workmen were 
all either Egyptians, or Pheenicians, and that, consequently 
the edifice must have been in the Egyptian style. A learned 
architect of the present day, has endeavoured to show that it 
was in the Greek style; and that its form, proportions, and 
distribution were not dissimilar to those of the Temple of 
Ceres, at Eleusis. As the Phoenicians, who were principally 





employed by Solomon, themselves built in the Egyptian 
manner, we think the probability is great that it was in the 
Egyptian or Pheenician style—as far as the Jewish ceremonial 
would permit : and certainly, the description of its distributions 
accord better with that of an Egyptian than of a Grecian 
temple.” 

In thus referring to the sacred records, we show that archi- 
tecture, as employed in religious building, was considered 
sufficiently important for divine interference; and mankind, 
prompted by the spirit of devotion which is implanted in our 
nature, has always applied its energies in raising edifices to the 
Deity, in which great attention was paid to symmetrical 
arrangement and fitting proportions, at the same time that 
the rudest hut or roughly hollowed cave sufficed for immediate 
wants; and in tracing the leading forms and more obvious 
features of the buildings dedicated to religious purposes, we 
find a very remarkable uniformity throughout the world among 
nations far asunder as the poles, or distant from one another 
as the east from the west. ‘‘The Hindoo architecture so 
strongly resembles Egyptian, that it may be considered of the 
same family with it.” ‘‘ The Chinese buildings, at first glance, 
may be taken for either Hindoo, Greek, Roman, or Moresco.” 
“Humboldt, speaking of the pyramidal mass of ancient 
Mexico, says it is impossible to read the descriptions of 
Herodotus or Diodorus Siculus, of the Temple of Jupiter 
Belus, without being struck with the resemblance of that 
Babylonian monument to the Teocallis of Anahuac.” “The 
Persian style, though different in particulars, bears an evident 
relation to the Egyptian family, for the ruins of Persepolis, 
in mass and detail, bear a strong resemblance to the architec- 
tural taste of Egypt ;” and if we extend our notice to sepul- 
chral monuments, there is a remarkable coincidence ‘‘ between 
the treasury of Atreus, or the tomb of Agamemnon at 
Mycene, as described by Pausanias, and the monument of 
New Grange, near Drogheda, Ireland.””’ Thus showing, that 
the fancies of man, under apparently the most different aspects, 
lead him to the same results, when guided by devotional 
feelings. The same yearning that the Jews had for their 
temple at Jerusalem, the same has been and is still felt by 
every nation, for the time-honoured monuments of its religion ; 
and thus does the study of architecture open to our view the 
connection existing between one country and another, and 
binds in one continuous chain all nations of the earth. 

In architecture it may be asked, what standard there is on 
which the taste may be formed, for in painting and sculpture 
both have their models in nature, and any deviation detracts at 
once from the beauty of the design; but in architecture there 
is no original standard in nature to which we may refer as 
a model? To this it may be answered, that even in paint- 
ing and sculpture the eye must be cultivated before it can 
appreciate those proportions that are observed in nature herself. 
If we look at the specimens which are produced even now 
from the Hindoos and Chinese we find with the objects staring 
them in the face, that the grossest defects are allowed to pass, 
nay, preserved and imitated from one generation to another. 
It is only by the cultivation of the sense that we arrive at the 
truth, and this point once attained forms the standard, and the 
nearer the approximation to the truth as it is in nature the 
greater will be the appreciation and more lasting the admir- 
ation with which it will be seen and felt. 

In music too, the ear which even after sundry points of 
civilization have been passed can endure sounds which would 
be considered excruciating in a more advanced period, by culti- 
vation alone, seems at length to appreciate none but the most 
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delightful harmonies, if discords are allowed it is only that | estimate of his readers or his hearers knowledge of the 


the contrast produced by their resolution may cause still more 
exquisite sensations. In the early stages of counterpoint many 
combinations were allowed and approved of, which now woulil 
strike a professional tympanum with horror, and many intervals 
which were received in the first dawn of the art by degrees 
have been erased, and thus from most imperfect beginnings an 
elaborate superstructure has been raised; guarded and watched 
by rules, so strict that the slightest deviation is visited by 
severe condemnation, and to this decision all the civilized 
nations of Europe now bow, and in this all the world must at 
length be brought to acknowledge the standard of the art. 

And thus it may be argued with regard to architecture the 
uncultivated eye rests with satisfaction on mere masses of 
structural matter, rude and unadorned, soon it is discovered 
that a lighter and more graceful building combines the required 
strength with a greater degree of ornament, the mind once 
open to this conviction proceeds in the improvements, until 
certain compositions and modes of arrangement, which by 
their harmony and simple beauty attract attention from all 
even the most learned and practised observer, are found to 
contain proportions and pcculiarities of form which always 
produce the most pleasing impressions, and thus a standard is 
established which though modified by difference of religion, 
manners, and climate, still bears the same impress of cultivation 
and refinement. 

In thus cursorily running through some of the main points 
connected with the study of architecture, we have been 
prompted by the desire to show how much it bears on the 





history of mankind, and we may learn many impressive lessons | 


while contemplating those monuments of the past that still 
remain out of the ruin and desolation which have blotted out 
altogether from the face of the earth whole cities swarming 
with all the busy and active spirits by which they were inhabi- 
ted ; and thus it may be with us, the hoarse raven and croaking 
frog may again reign supreme, where now the hum of men 
shows the densest population. The owl may sit on some lone 
ivy-mantled tower, sole relic perchance of some great city 
and moan its requiem. In no way is the instability of our 
human nature conveyed to us more strongly than while con- 
templating some monument of man’s wants, wishes, and 
aspirations. The pyramid remains and shows at once his power 
and his littleness. A simple cromlech attests that on that 
spot man yearned to propitiate a higher power. What Stone- 
henge now is to us, St. Paul’s and York Minster will be to 
future ages. All points to this, that man’s abiding place is 
not in this world, that his hope must be to look for that temple 
not made with hands eternal in the heavens, C. 





PICTURE DEALING. 


Our friend of the Art Union never looses a chance of 
proclaiming his horror at anything that is incorrect. Any 
thing that pretends to be what it is not throws at once that 
sanctified periodical into fits. It would be thought honest 
by implication; and therefore, its fierceness against the 
atrocities of picture dealing is justly proportioned to the 
position in the moral scale that publication would assume 
to be its own. It is entertaining to notice the alacrity with 
which it pounces upon an opportunity for obtruding upon 
the public these inferential evidences of its moral sensitive- 
ness; and there being nothing that gives more scope to 
your publisher or your lecturer than the meanest possible 








subject on which he is dilating, this writer has assumed the 
general received prejudice to be that auctioneers are usually 
exact in their descriptions of the articles they sell; and 
that merchants generally, no matter what their stock in 
trade, make their customers cognizant of all the mysteries 
of their dealings: then, after producing testimony of fraud 
among the venders of works of art, he infers that a picture 
dealer or a picture auctioneer is not simply a knave, but 
that he surpasses in knayery all other auctioneers, and all 
other dealers whatsoever. But as we know the first assump- 
tion to be a fallacy; we decide, upon the inference, that any 
auctioneer may dispute the palm for probity with a barris- 
ter or an attorney, and look upon all this exhibition of 
virtuous energy as mere matter of moonshine. If this goes 
on much farther we shall be tempted to suspect the editor 
has been deceived by a thirty-shilling aay iy or duped 

into the purchase of a sham Hobima for half-a-crown. 
Better judges have been so served before him. 

The writer’s statistics are evidence of ignorance, or fraud, 
on this subject, for, when stating the amount of pictures 
weekly submitted to the hammer as representing the quantity 
newly thrown into the market, he disguises the fact that 
many of these auction rooms are }ittle more than exchanges 
in which dealers in some sort renew their stock by purchas- 
ing from each other by intervention of the auctioneer, such 
subjects as they may have already in vain submitted to 
their individual customers. And a very slight observation 
would prove to him that very many of these pictures are 
thus exchanged repeatedly to the sole advantage of the 
auctioneer, never in any case tempting a private buyer. 

A man must go through this world with his eyes shut 
who does not see that this term, honesty, has & conventional 
signification among dealers; aye, and professions; of which 
advantage none has been more forward to avail itself than 
the publication in question. It, however, enterprizes to 
put an end to these malversations, and offers itself as A. 1. 
in a new police, to be established for that purpose. 

Our readers may be tempted to suspect us of some loose- 
ness of principle in treating so lightly a subject involving 
the quality of mendacity to the amount imputed against 
the dealers in question; and suppose we have assumed the 
character of counsellor in their defence; undertaking the 
vindication of a system whose tendency is to substitute the 
sale of the pictures of living British artists by the trash of 
Europe; and the support of an organized fraud upon the 


innocent confidence of unwary purchasers. But we do not. 


despair of showing that a fair statement of the relation of 
the picture dealer with his customer will tend more to 
expose the evils of this system to the honest buyers than 
any amount of general abuse, or expenditure of righteous 
indignation. 

Close observation of mankind will prove that of all the 
equalities talked of so eloquently by politicians, the vice 
of dishonesty is that which has been most fairly distributed 
among them. It is, indeed, so spread, that where the 
amount is not quite equal to the occasion, that is, the 
necessity or opportunity for its use, the instance becomes 
one of those remarkable exceptions that serve to make 
arule. Now in professions, or dealings, where this vice is 
shown to have developed itself in such monstrous propor- 
tions as to astonish average knavery, we may, at once, 
assume there is, in the very nature of the traffic, some 
inherent corruption, destructive to thgse feeble barriers 
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that custom has considered to mark the extreme of permitted | 
artifice, and evasive of all control from legal enactments. 

In most other dealings there exists a certain amount of 
positive knowledge, considered necessary for conducting 
their affairs with any tolerable hope of advantage. A 
hatter has some knowledge of quality ina hat. His recom- 
mendation of a bad article is not because he believes it to 
be a guod one; he knows to the contrary; but when a 
picture dealer tells you the picture is 1 Hobbima or a Both, 
we do not say that he is always sure of the fact; but we 
assert it to be very likely that he knows nothing positive to 
the contrary. With very few exceptions they are innocent 
of all knowing on the subject, and do not care to be other- 
wise, as it requires some additional depravity tu give a name 
to a picture you know to be incorrect, than if you believed 
its truth a possibility. For your dealer with small capital 
reputation for judgment in pictures would be as bad as 
plague, cholera, and small-pox put together ;— 


‘ 


‘* No man would use his door, 
Nor heed the grass neglect had planted there.’’ 


The sole temptation for entering his shop being his pre- 
sumed ignorance of the value of the merchandize it may 
contain. ‘The buyer enters the shop of the dealer, looks 
about him, and selects a picture; the dealer names his 
price; always enough certainly; but what is the offer of 
the purchaser ? Never the real or supposed value of the pic- 
ture; but, in all cases,a sum founded on an estimate of 
the supposed means of the seller: that is, a guess at what 
he might have given for it, and his supposed necessities at 
the time. The fact is, that estimate brought him into the 
shop, for those who buy to hang up in their own apart- 
ments, without intent of speculation in the transaction, 
choose their dealer with reference to what they think it 
prudent to lay out; that is theirown means. Thus, almost 
all buyers (not speculators) restrict themselves mentally to 
a maximum of price, something they will not go beyond, 
and the same picture that could not obtain a purchaser at 
more than five pounds in one position, by exposure to a 
more wealthy class of buyers, may be sold, as it progresses, 
for ten, twenty, fifty, or a hundred pounds. We will give an 
instance,—a picture was bought in Jones’s sale-room for 
three pounds, and, after being exposed for some time, was 
sold to a dealer for eight; again, sold to a dealer for 
fifteen ; afterwards, exchanged for twelve pounds and two 
other pictures, and sold, at last, to a private purchaser, for 
forty guineas. Estimating value by price, what was the 
value of this picture? The forty guineas were paid by 
bill; the bill was not honoured, and an action was threat- 
ened, but arbitration agreed to; a dealer was called in to 
appraise the value of the picture, who valued it at thirty- 
five pounds. This is not invention, but a fact; and the 
cream of the whole is, that every one of these dealers, not 
excepting the valuer, was present in the sale-room when 
the picture was aenanen for three pounds!! No newly 
discovered value had attached itself to the picture to ac- 
count for the difference; and in an auction among indiffer- 
ent pictures the chances are it would be sold again for not 
more than it had obtained in the first instance. 

Thus, an indifferent picture in a high class collection, 
will often be sold for a higher price than a very good one 
will obtain in an inferior collection. The character of the 
collection is notorious, while the character of the picture 
itself is something that requires judgment in the buyer to 





appreciate. But no man possesses absvulute judgment as to 
price; nor can any dealer, however experienced, give an 
approximating estimate as to what sum a picture of specu- 
lative value will fetch in the auction-room. The same 
means of calculating value in other objects, are no assistants 
in appraising works of art. If the quantity of labour 
and prime cost of material could be known exactly, the 
quality of labour has no scale to measure by. In fact, price 
in picture dealing is nothing but the fluctuating result of 
a purchaser’s whim and a seller’s necessities. The lowest 
class of dealers—we mean those of the smallest amount of 
capital are aware of this; and as the more wealthy class 
of buyer scarcely ever enters their shops, and when he does, 
objects to pay the same price for the same thing, a motive 
for deception, and, to a flimsy moralist, almost a justification 
of it, at once presents itself. 

Thus then. the real cause of difference between this and 
other dealings is, that a picture has no price; or rather, 
that the dealer charges with the picture a sum of money 
representing what he considers the value of his own educa- 
tion in the transaction, in the same manner as the physician 
or the counsellor; the value of the picture not in any case 
depending upon its own quality, whether as to positive execur 
tion, or the scarcity of the master; but being entirely pro- 
portioned to the class of customers with which the dealer’s 
usual course of business is transacted. We say this ad- 
visedly of all dealers whatsoever. We are not, of course, 
alluding to those first-class productions, possessing supposed 
or true pedigrees, and other attestations of being the works 
of certain painters, besides quality of execution. These 
are seldom in the possession of dealers at all; being, for 
the most part transferred at public auction from the gallery 
of one private collection to that of another; although with 
them, the price is more uncertain than with any other 
species of merchandize. The frauds here attributed, are 
not connected with that class of purchase; misrepresenta- 
tion there, may become subject of action; and a picture 
dealer is under some similarity of controul with the vendor 
of any other commodity. But still the price has no 
standard of regulation connected with amount of labour 
or value of material. 

Amidst all this uncertainty, buyers who do not pretend to 
knowledge in these matters, place themselves in the hands 
of dealers of established reputation, purchasing under a 
sort of guarantee of the respectability of that individual, 
and hoping to get a fair value for their money, according 
to the usages of trade. The quality of the picture they 
know and care very little about, providing it is known 
among their friends to have cost a large sum. But here 
are rocks and quick sands impossible to avoid, let him steer 
ever so carefully. There are pictures by old masters of 
which the verity has no indication to satisfy any but the 
seller. Pictures that have so suffered from time and acci- 
dent that, although presenting the identical canvas and 
portions of the colour of the master guaranteed, they have 
been so defaced by the cleaner, and patched by the repairer, 
as to defy the most searching examination to discover the 
original work. Here is identity to swear to. Identity that 
satisfies the dealer’s conscience, but nothing to establish the 
purchaser’s sagacity. Now, we know these extensive repa- 
rations are more general among the higher class of dealers. 
They have their troop of this description of botching artist 
constantly at work. After a very few years, the new paint, 
which was made to match the remains of originality, 
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changes its colour, aud the repairs become detestable 
patches, only to be remedied by a repetition of the process, 
We have seen pictures re-lined for the repairer, that pre- 
sented scarcely a trace of composition or colour, only a few 
fragments here and there, which had no value whatever as 
a relic of the artist, and could not have had any price in 
itself; the whole pretensions to the character of a picture 
being derived from the repairs; having similar claims to 
originality with the Irishman’s reaping hook, that had some- 
times a new blade, and sometimes a new handle. 

But there are other parties who plume themselves upon 
possessing sufficient judgment to select bargains for them- 
selves, and thus appropriate the difference of price in the 
first case pocketed by the dealer. ‘These are your amateur 
critics, who, having acquired some smattering in art, some 
slight familiarity with the terms breadth, tone, feeling, chiaro 
oscuro, and zsTHETICS, (that last word was worth a million to 
them,) determine to take advantage of the innocence of 
the small dealers. On one of these commencing business, 
they find him out directly; they converse with him, sound 
time; if le is very innocent, their confidence increases in 
proportion; they examine his stock more closely,—discover 
Morland’s, Barker’s, and Wilson’s at ridiculously low prices. 
These are your frequenters of stalls, brokers, &c. Their 
greatest effort is a control of feature, that no expression of 
satisfaction in a purchase shall inform the unfortunate 
dealer that he is a victim. All this is met by corresponding 
ruse on the part of the shop-keeper; for he is, after all, the 
spider, and the clever fellow before him only the blue- 
bottle on which he fattens. The dealer’s best cue is stolid 
stupidity as regards art, and an appearance of selling pictures 
by the square foot, as if they were planks of deal or maho- 
gany; and if his innocence is not put on, they are, in 
fact, no better; for an ignorant seller is an ignorant buyer ; 
and as pictures are seldom obtained but in the auction- 
room, in open competition, it is not probable that such a 
dealer could become possessor of any thing of value. 

Can we describe all this as other than a game in which 
custom has tolerated knavery. Both commence with a 
determination to circumvent his adversary, no matter how; 
and, spite of his supposed judgment, the amateur is proclaim. 
ed to be the victim and the dealer the rogue, when most pro- 
bably he has merely suffered his customer to delude himself. 
We will give an instance. 

A furniture broker in Wardour-street purchased a picture, 
which he sold immediately to such advantage, that, believing 
he had discovered the means of making a rapid fortune, he 
bought considerably, and, having no judgment, indiscrimi- 
nately; he thought— 


‘* If chance will have me king, why chance may crown me.” 


Now, though no judge of art, he was not a novice in the 
tricks of dealing (few brokers are), and had some tale of 
mystery attached to every dirty canvas that passed into his 
possession: this had been seventy years in a closet, behind 
a bookcase; that had been in a garret, among lumber; and 
a third he had found with another canvas nailed over it; 
though all his stock had been purchased at Jones’s auction- 
room. He thus gained a reputation of extraordinary activity 
in finding; although his reputation for not knowing their 
worth when obtained, remained the same, On one occasion 
a picture called a Canaletti was knocked down to him; which, 
on closer examination, turned out to be a print, strained, 
painted in oil, and varnished. There is no money returned 
by auctioneers; he therefore hung it up in his shop, deter- 
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mined to take the first bidding that might be offered. Early 
on the following morning, a speculating amateur called in, 
and on looking round caught a glimpse of the false Canaletti, 
looked carefully over the other pictures, inquiring the prices 
of this, and that, and t’other, and then very carelessly 
pointing to the strained print, asked ** How much for that 
little thing?” The dealer named a very moderate figure; 
the cash was at once produced, and the Canuletti ordered to 
be sent home immediately. The day after, the individual 
was seen again; not to complain.—oh no! he had a soul 
above complaining,—but to take violent fancy to one of the 
other pictures, and agree to its price or condition that the 
Canaletti should be returned as part of the amount. The 
broker at once consented; for, expecting the proposal, he 
had added the price of the Canaletti to that of the other 
picture. Five times was this false Canaletti taken away 
and brought back in this manner; when, at length, becoming 
something notorious, it was sent back to the sale-room for 
the highest bidder, There is no disputing the fact, that 
knavery was in these transactions; but there are few in any 
trade, professing or dealing, not guilty of something equi- 
valent to what was practised by the dealer in this instance ; 
that is, allow the individual to incur the penalty of his 
intended fraud. Bringing the same delicate sensibility of 
right and wrong to judge of the buyer as we would use in 
judging of his antagonist, one is no more justifiable in pur- 
chasing for some thirty shillings what he believes to be 
worth three times as many pounds, than the other for 
charging the greater sum for what he believes is not worth 
more than thirty shillings; but uncertainty of price is the 
excuse of both. It is said by the amateur, that the acumen 
of the party discovering the value of a thing makes its 
value; that it was worth nothing till he had discovered it; 
and that the knowledge enabling him to make that discovery 
was the consequence of education and experience, that 
could only be rewarded by such advantages. This is exactly 
the plea of the dealer, and is often used by both when the 
presented example of their knowledge is one of the most 
complete proofs of their ignorance. 

Our readers will remark, that what we have written 
has greater tendency to warn against danger than to direct 
in its avoidance. We tell them candidly, there is no avoid- 
ance of danger to those who expect great names to mode- 
rately priced works, and would sooner hang up a bad 
specimen of a good master, than ever so pleasing a picture 
by one whose name has little catalogued reputation. Indeed, 
we see nothing in all this but an apprenticeship necessary to 
pass, before the eye may be so instructed as to derive satis- 
faction from contemplating what is really good. We believe 


| it to be as easy a task to teach a man to swim before going 


into water, as to instruct the unpractised eye by mere precept. 
Buying one or two very bad pictures is the best lesson for 
an amateur in art that we know anything about: and we 
will add, that there is no other certainty of the truth of a 
picture to an uupractised eye, but the having seen the artist 
while painting it. H. C, M. 


Without doubt, we ought not to allow the chef-d’ euvres 
of art to perish for want of care, but neither should we 
destroy them by the application of violent remedies under 
the operation of novices. Ancient masters should only be 
retouched by modern masters. Ifsome pages of our greatest 
writers had perished—if there wanted some scenes in Hamlet 
or Macbeth—would it not be strange practice to employ 
penny-a-liners for their restoration. 
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SEQUENTIAL SYSTEM OF MUSICAL NOTATION, 
BY A. WALLBRIDGE. 


Ara time when by the introduction of steam an extra- 
ordinary impulse has been given, by its application to almost 
every purpose which has hitherto been performed by other 
agents, producing as it has already done a total change on 
the various systems which have hitherto governed the opin- 
ions of the world, a change creating a greater revolution 
than that effected by the invention of printing upon general 
literature and science, or that of gunpowder on the tactics 
of war. It need not surprise any one that this revulsion of 
the old order of things by the agency of an extraordinary 
power should cause results in other matters than those con- 
nected only with locomotion, or great mechanical powers. 
The human mind hitherto content with travelling at about 
ten miles an hour, is now satisfied with nothing less than 
railroad speed, of which we have at present reached only 
the minimum; and this annihilation of time and space is 
endeavoured to be attained in almost every possible way 
until it has reached that point that even the arts and sciénces 
are attempted to be comprised within its speed compelling 
power. Languages may be learnt in twelve lessons at least, 
so it is announced; geometry scarce requires any teaching at 
all and surveyors are daily hatched, who know all things by 
intuition; music is learnt by a short attendance at a class; 
and singing is taught in six lessons, including a “ perfect 
shake ;” every system that has prevailed is made the subject 
of attack, its absurdities handed up to public gaze and com- 
mented on with unsparing vituperation, and then a theory 
spick and span new ready cut and dried, is pompously 
paraded, as the shrine to which like Nebuchadnezzar’s 
image all must be compelled to worship at. 

Some half-century ago Horne Tooke in his diversions of 
Purley endeavoured to convince the world that the founda- 
tion of language even was rotten, that the grammar which 
we might have fondly imagined to be the key-stone on 
which we could rest with the full hope that this would be 
found sufficient, for any superstructure of knowledge we 
might wish to raise, was but a mass of absurdities, concoc- 
ted rather to keep mankind in ignorance, than open the 
door wide that leads to gpa, 2 ; the eight parts of 

y his dissecting hands, 
and their hidden deformities exhibited for the edification of 
an admiring public, who, nevertheless, although they may 
have been astonished to find how much error was mixed up 
with the truth, yet were loth to give up to destruction, the 
system to which even now they so fondly cling. But even 
here though Horne Tooke did thus deal about with ruthless 
hand, it was not to introduce any new system; no, he knew 
well that would be impossible since the old was based on too 
solid a foundation to be ever entirely razed ; but he merely 
wished to show how these eight parts of speech were by a 
wholesale plan of propagation made to come out from 
two simple ones, the noun and the verb; of which the 
others were only abbreviations. That some good has been 
effected there can be no doubt, for etymology owes much to 
him, but we must leave Horne Tooke to demolish Harris 
and his Hermes, and proceed with the work before us. Had 
Mr. Wallbridge thus confined himself to pointing out the de- 
fects which exist in the present system of musical notation,and 
shown the origin and cause how one thing rose upon 
another, as suggested by the necessity of the time; with what 
labour and thought each separate part has been added, by 
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thus paying more deference to the wisdom of our forefathers 
he would have claimed more our sympathy ; but not content 
with opening all the defects to public gaze he has wished to 
bury thei entirely in oblivion, and raise up a newsystem of his 
own, hot pressed and ready to answer, as he imagines every 
possible objection that exists in the other. But he has 
failed to convince us. Whatever absurdities may be proved 
to find a resting place on musical notation as it now stands; 
the more we study its past history we shall see that one and 
all have had some reason for their origin, and we think that 
more real good would be done by showing the origin and 
progress of the present system, pointing out the cause that 
suggested such and such an alteration, or addition, would do 
more to make people understand it, than the wholesale pro- 
cess of setting aside at once because some errors are mixed 
up with it the whole superstructure, which, notwithstand- 
ing all that may be said to the contrary, we must think has 
a solid foundation. With this declared opinion Mr. Wall- 
bridge will see that although living in an age when all 
old systems are attempted to be swept away, we have a 
hankering for the past, we cannot consent unless by force to 
give up time-honoured systems if it can be proved that with 
but little careful pruning they will be found to answer 
better every purpose than those which to say the least, 
however plausible in appearance, want experience to test 
their truth. We eventhough compelled to bow to all power- 
ful steam as a means of locomotion, still linger over the 
old stage coach with fond remembrance and even now often 
stop to gaze on that solitary specimen that occasionally flit- 
ters by in Oxford Street, with a sigh to think that even its 
days are numbered and we shall be left without one relic of 
the past. 

In the Preface to the first edition, the author observes— 
“The Sequential System of Notation is offered with all 
humility.” This perhaps, may be uttered to deprecate any 
harsh observations; and yet Mr. Wallbridge does not scru- 
ple to deal about him against the old plan, with remarks, to 
say the least, uncalled for—e. g. “ This violation of common 
sense,” ‘ Always vicious in principle,” ‘“ Now begins the 
palpable absurdity,” * The most ridiculous and embarrassing 
confusion,” &c. &c. unnecessary terms at least where proofs 
only are required ; for conviction never can be produced b 
the use of them; and where terms of abuse are spplied, 
there is generally a presumption that those who apply them 
do not themselves stand upon very firm ground. And again, 
a saving clause seems intended in the following paragraph, 
taken from the preface to the second edition :—* It will be 
urged by some, perhaps, that a reform of this nature should 
be projected by a professed musician, and not by an ama- 
teur, whose notions on the subject are probably snperficial 
when compared with those of a man who has made the 
science his special study.”” And yet these notions of an 
amateur, which are “ probably superficial,” as it is possible 
they may be, are laid down with a consummate assurance 
that a professor even would scarce have had the hardihood 
to assume. We have now said our say as regards the 
author; for our observations on the work itself, we beg Mr. 
Wallbridge to bear these, his own remarks, in mind—viz. : 
“On one point I beg distinctly to be understood by the 
critics, and in particular by the professedly musical critics 
—this work is not brought before the public as a curiosity, 
but as an utility. The question, then, is not whether the 
author be clever or stupid, but whether the plan be value- 
able or worthless. The proposer is not the subject of 
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discussion, but the proposition;—comparing together the 
old notation and the new, which of the two is the better 
method of writing music? Which is the more rational and 
desirable?’ This question of utility is what we now pro- 
pose to consider, and, of course, with it, the value of the 
new, as compared with the old system. 

The work itself is divided into the following heads :— 
Article 1—Of Qualities. Part ].—Of Absolute Qualities. 
Section I.—Of the Scale. II.—Of Sequences. II].—Of 
Dispositions. Chapter 1.—Of the Elemental Disposition. 
I].—Of the Symmetric Disposition. Part I1.—Of Relative 
Qualities. Section I—Of Sequences as written in the 
Staff. If.—Of the Heptaphon. 111.—Of Intervals, IV. 
—Of Chords. Article i1—Of Quantities. Part I—Of 
Absolute Qualities. Section L—Of Velocities. II.—Of 
the Integer. Part II.—Of Relative Quantities. Section IL.— 
Of Divisions. I].—Of Rhythms. Chapter I—Of Double 
Rhythm. II.—Of Triple Rhythm. Article III.--Of Signs 
and Directions. Part I.—Of Signs and Directions required 
in all Notation. Part I1—Of Signs and Directions used 
in particular cases. Conclusion—Appendix of Manuscript 
Music on the Sequential System. We have been careful 
to give these heads, because we conceive that where fault 
is found with an old system, for containing “ ridiculous and 
embarrasing confusion,”’ the new should, at least be free from 
it, and show some regularity of design, instead of a jumble 
under the head of articles, parts, sections, and chapters. 

The Sequential System begins with calling pitch and 
duration, qualities and quantities; the qualities are divided 
into absolute and relative. These absolute qualities are the 
ordinary notes of ascale. Section 1.—This scale consists 
of seven notes in succession, and is thus called a sequence, 
and as (we quote from the book) “ Our system of notation 
is founded upon this partition into sequences, we will name 
it the sequential system.” Section 2.—This sequence is 
disposed into two manners—elemental and symmetric— 
or in other words, chromatic and diatonic, the elemental 
instead of being designated as C, C sharp, &c. &c. is to 
be numbered from one to twelve, the number of semi- 
tones in a scale; the symmetric is as we have said a common 
diatonic scale, major, or minor. The theoretical difference 
between two sounds, as C sharp and D flat which though 
not practically used, is yet known to exist, is denominated 
the “enharmonic bug-bear.”” The elemental qualities viewed 
absolutely are unvarying, viewed relatively they change 
their character; absolute sequences do not appear in nota- 
tion, but relative sequences are written on a staff of three 
lines—this means that notes taken chromatically are unvary- 
ing, but notes arranged diatonically change their designa~ 
tion according to the key, i.c. that as sharps and flats are 
exploded, chromatic scales do not appear, but diatonic scales 
are written ona staff. 

We are next introduced to the Heptaphon, this word is 
intended to answer to the gamut of the present system, and 
means “a combination of seven sounds,”’ although we 
demur to the term combination. “These seven qualities of 
the Heptaphon are called intrinsic to distinguish them from 
the five out of the Heptaphon, and which are called ex- 
trinsic ;’’ in other words the seven notes of the scale are 
called intrinsic because they are the seven notes of the 
scale, and the five notes which do not belong to the scale 
are extrinsic because they do not belong to the scale. The 
reader's “ very patient attention ”’ is now required, for this 
purpose, that it may be explained to him that in the sequen- 
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tial system there are only three lines to the staff, and the key 
note is always written below the staff, the second note on 
the first line of the staff, the third note in the first space, 
the fourth note on the second line, the fifth note in the 
second space, the sixth note on the third line, and the 
seventh note immediately above the staff, which thus exactly 
contains the sequence. Now as the elemental or chromatic 
sounds are called by the numerals from one to twelve, and 
as if the letters of the alphabet were used for the seven 
sounds of the sequence, great confusion would arise in the 
minds of the students of the old and new systems; for this 
reason too, advantage cannot be taken of the do, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, si, of the Italians, therefore, vowel sounds are made 
use of as follows:—wu, 0, d, a, e, ti, i, answering to the 
intervals of the key, the U being the tonic; but as different 
keys are to be used, so any of the chromatic, or elemental 
notes being taken for the key note, the key is designated by 
the numeral of that elemental note which is now called a 
governance, so that instead of the major or minor C in this 
system, it would be major or minor one, and so on to twelve, 
and the qualities of the Heptaphon would be major or minor 
A or I, &c. &c. 

The notes of the chromatic or elemental scale, ascending 
or descending, are designated by the vowel sounds sharp in 
ascending, and flat descending, thus U, sharp U, O, sharp 
O,&c. &e., and A,flatA, I, flat I, &c. &c.; and these arrange- 
ments will it is said give an immense advantage to this 
new over the old system, since transposition may be effected 
at once. We now come to intervals which are simply to 
be expressed by the numerals from one to twelve, if the 
interval is greater than twelve it is called according to the 
sequence it is in, thus a second first is an octave, a second 
second a ninth, &c. &c. In chords the notes intended to be 
played together must not be placed one above another as 
in the present system, but closely following each other com- 
mencing with the lowest in absolute pitch; there are speci- 
men plates given including all that we have stated, to which 
the reader must be referred, for not having the notation of 
the system we cannot give a sample of it. We have thus 
endeavoured to convey to the reader a general idea of the 
first part of Mr. Wallbridge’s Sequential System—namely, 
that which relates to the notes and their position in the 
scale; and we request our reader will follow us while we 
endeavour to give some idea of the remaining portion, 
which relates to quantity, or duration, and rhythm, and the 
signs and directions to be used. 

Quantity is the same as duration; and the great fault of 
the present system, Mr. Wallbridge observes, is taking the 
semibreve as the standard; the meaning of which being, 
the half of a note, short in itself, is an absurdity, and he 
accordingly drags in the word integer to supersede it; and 
the measure of time is to be taken from the metronome, 
without any deviation whatever; and arrangements are 
made to divide this integer into double and triple time, in 
classes, with terms annexed. He next falls foul of rhythms, 
and proposes, again, his own substitute; and lastly, the 
signs and directions, as in present use, are deemed so unsatis- 
factory as to require to be completely expunged, and are to 
be replaced by arbitrary signs, invented entirely by Mr. 
Wallbridge’s ingenuity, and a plate of explanation is given. 
The whole concludes with a piece of music written in the 
old and new system. 

We have thus endeavoured—very briefly, we must confess 
—to give some idea of what is intended; but without 
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the plates little can be done by way of explanation, as every 
innovation is arbitrary—the old method is altogether done 
away with, to make room for the new order of things. We 
give Mr. Wallbridge every credit for his good intentions, 
and also agree with him in many of the faults he finds with 
the present system. The question, then, is simply whether 
the plan proposed is better than that in use; and to this we 
give an unqualified answer in the negative. Mr. W. has 
failed to convince us, whatever defects may exist with us 
now, that his is in any way better. Nay, with all the con- 
fusion which is ascribed to it, we question whether the new 
proposition is not confusion itself confounded. In proof of 
this assertion, we will take some of the explanations given, 
page 5:— 

“To name accurately any quality in the absolute scale, 
we must combine the name of the quality with the name of 
the sequence to which it belongs; thus middle nine means 
the quality nine in the middle sequence, and is equivalent to 
the sound which in the established system is called G sharp 
on the second line, or A flat in the second space of the 
treble staff; first higher twelve is B above the first leger- 
line of the treble staff; second lower ten is A in the first 
space of the bass staff: and so on.” 

Now, we would ask any unbiassed person whether, as 
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regards sound, the terms sharp and flat do not convey a 
more appropriate idea of it than any arbitrary adoption of 
numerals; whether the mind. would not have a more instant 
and distinct conception of a sound described as G sharp or 
A flat than as nine in the middie sequence. Again, let us 
goto page 6. We have stated above, that in this system 
elemental is used instead of chromatic, and symmetric 
instead of diatonic, and that governance answers to the 
term key. 

“The symmetric disposition is in either of two modes— 
the major and minor. It is always, too, in some one of 
twenty-four governances—twelve major and twelve minor ; 
that is to say, a particular elemental quality being selected 
from the twelve, it governs the six other symmetric quali- 
ties, which are disposed, either in the major or minor mode, 
under its influence.” 

So much for the new system; the old gives this explana- 
tion :—the diatonic scale may be either major or minor; of 
these there‘are twenty-four—twelve major and twelve minor 
and a scale may be formed from any note taken of thechromatic 
scale; for we do not admit that a note governs a scale, any 
more than an initial letter governs a word. We now give 
a specimen of the formation of this symmetric scale :— 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh Eighth Ninth Tenth Eleventh Twelfth 
Elemental Elemental Elemental Elemental Elemental Elemental. Elemental Elemental Elemental Elemental Elemental Elemental 
quality. quality. quality. quality. quality. quality. quality. quality. quality. quality. quality. quality. 
apart apart close apart apart apart close 
one (two) three (four) five six (seven) eight (nine) ten (eleven) — twelve one 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Seventh 
Symmetric Symmetric Symmetric Symmetric Symmetric Symmetric Symmetric 
quality. quality. quality. quality. quality. quality. quality. 


If any one thinks this is more clearly explained than 
under the old system, we differ from him; for twelve chro- 
matic intervals being granted, which Mr. Wallbridge only 
designates by numerals, two whole tones and a semitone, 
and three whole tones and a semitone, convey to the mind 
a clearer idea of the real divisions of sound, than “ apart, 
apart, close, apart, apart, apart, close,’ with regard to the 


numeral formation of the scale, of three odd numbers, four | 
even and one odd. The rule and application are better | 
learnt on Mr. De Folly’s piano; for the description of which, | 


we beg to refer our readers to the September number of Tue 
Connotssrur; the arrangements of the keys there, being 
far more simple, and conveying more practical information 
ata glance, than all that might be written on the subject. 
We might quote many other examples, in which we conceive 
that more confusion would arise from the adoption of this new 
system, than a continuance of the old, with all its faults and 
absurdities; and for one simple and solid reason, that every 
term of the old applied, however modified by circumstances, 
has reference to the thing signified— namely, to sound—the 
foundation-stone of music. Thus, tone and semitone, and 
the terms diatonic and chromatic, give to the mind some 
notion that the term applied and the thing signified have 


some relation to each other; but elemental or symmetric are | 


abstract terms, and in themselves give no idea whatever of 
any connexion with sound; and this is one of the great mis- 


takes Mr. Wallbridge has fallen into. Like the dog in the fable, — 
in grasping at the shadow he has lost entirely the substance. | 
We would, however, recommend all to judge for them- | 


selves; we have stated our opinions candidly. Our dispo- 
sition is to rest satisfied with the existing order of things 
under any circumstances, unless we are compelled to change 





| pull down a house built after the fashion that prevailed in 
| the days of good Queen Bess with its quaint gable, and 


projecting eaves, because some parts were not in exact 
proportion, or exhibited defects or improprieties against 
the rigid rules that architectural pedants would force down 
upon us. With all its faults it may possess more real 
comfort within, and answer every required purpose far 
better than any new edifice, however imposing its appear- 
ance. No! we love it for itself, for its associations, it tells us 
the history of the past, how each addition, each alteration 
sprung from the occasion, each gavle end tells its tale, and 
points its moral, We would perish rather than injure one 


| brick of the old noble pile; if, however, a time should 





by overwhelming conviction, Would any of us wish to | 


| bring it to a close. 


| come when its tottering walls can no longer bear the 


superincumbent weight, when through defect of construc- 
tion no longer can it afford shelter from the storm; but 
hangs with impending danger over its inmates, then only 
must the rude hand of the leveller be applied. Its days 
are past, we yield it up to its fate, but alas with a sigh. 

We must however return to our subject, but only to 
With all due deference then to Mr, 
Wallbridge, we do not hesitate boldly to affirm that his 
system will never succeed; and for the reason specified, 
it is altogether arbitrary; there is no relation between the 
signs and the things signified ; and this would be like sub- 
stituting nickel silver for the real metal, however alloyed. 
Any one and every one may propose a system which he 
thinks best until it will come to this :—~ 

“«T want a system, an uncommon want, 
When every year and month sends forth a new one, 
Till after cloying the gazettes with cant, 


The age discovers i¢ is not the true one.”’ o7 
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TRAFALCAR SQUARE. 
Mr. Epiror, 


Sir,—Have you room to insert, and inclination to give | 


| 
| 
! 
} 
| 


publicity to a few remarks, on a subject that I am sure every | 


work, professing a love for the fine arts, should proclaim 


aloud to the public as a national disgrace, and do all in its | is a glorious erection, I maintain it has no business where 


power to expose, in order as quickly as possible to get it, 
at any rate, knocked off, if it cannot quite get it knocked 
down. } 
intend here to abuse the National Gallery; I leave its 
condemnation, alas, to the too-audible voice of the public,— 
Nelson’s Column, as a column, is my delight, especially of 


| a shiny night, and the surrounding buildings are all very 





well in their way; but the fact is, they are all and severally 
—as the lawyers have it—in each and one another’s way. 
This cannot now be helped (but it might once), and it 
therefore, is useless tocry out now; but for heaven’s sake, 
—or rather for England’s sake,—let us finish the job. 
What stops it? Want of money? Nonsense. I am told 
Government will not finish it, because it was commenced 
by public subscription, What trash. What is Government 
money but the subscription of the public? And I should 
like to know who would not rather that the needful should 
come from the Government purse, than immediately from 
his own? If, however, there are sufficient public spirited 
individuals who wish that it should be finished, as com- 
menced, by subscription, again, for England’s sake let them 
at once put their hands in their pockets, Let it, at any 
rate, be finished. It cannot require a very large sum to 
complete it. Do pray let us set about it. I pass by this 
sad sight very constantly, and invariably pause awhile, to 
see if I can discover even one man (there used for a long 
time to be one) apparently engaged in a renewal of opera- 
tions. Alas! my search is vain; and I sneak away up the 
Strand, positively ashamed of myself. I feel, that although 
I cannot do all, I could contribute my mite, and | blush to 
think I have no opportunity of doing so. 1 think there is 
no public subscription open at present for the purpose ; 
should there be, pray let me know, and at the same time 
rouse the public. It will reflect great credit on Tue Con- 
NoIssEuR if it can do so—aye, but a little. 

Horatio Lord Viscount Nelson was a great man, and 
great indeed is his position in this anomalous square, proudly 
standing with his cocked hat on, high in the air, he scarcely 
seems to deign to recognise the monarchs that have 
mounted guard at the base of his fine column. No less 
than three (for I presume there will some day be a third) 
of England’s crowned heads are in that degraded position, 
with their crowned heads bare. I know well enough the 
hero of the Nile, and Trafalgar, is greater than the three 
monarch’s combined, but still I do contend, a British sub- 
ject’s monument should never have been garnished with 
three of Britain’s kings. His lordship may truly exclaim, 
with Lady Constance— 


‘¢ Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it.’’ 


To be sure, old Charley. was not originally intended to form 
one of the garnishers; it is a pity he has become so. By- 
the-bye, is our late sailor king to ride by the side of his 
brother George? If so, what sort of seat will they give 
him? If they follow nature, [ fear it must be a very 
awkward one; but no matter, anything will do for Tra- 
falgar-square. 


“’ Tis true it is a pity, and pity ’ tis ’ tis true.’’ 


I mean, of course, Trafalgar-square,—I do not | the whole of its square to be dedicated to the fine arts, and 


| 


| 
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I have called the square in question anomalous, the direct 
meaning of which word is irregular, and I have like- 
wise given it as my opinion, that in their way, that is 
individually, the various component parts are well 
enough. 

In the first place, although the hero-surmounted column 


it is. The National Gallery, though, to some extent, a botch, 
should have commanded sufficient respect to have entitled 


what the immortal Nelson has to do with them I have yet 
to learn, Surely copies of the beautiful statues of anti- 
quity, cr some of the scarce less graceful designs of modern 
art, would have been more appropriate, and quite as full of 
taste, asa gigantic column surrounded by colossal eques- 
trian monarchs. There are hundreds of places where they 
might have stood more appropriately ; in fact, [ contend, 
that the very space where they do stand now, is too small 
for their gigantic proportions. Again, do look at the 
fountains. The mutilated hero of numerous naval victories, 
mast- headed by the side of two miserable gold fish basons, 
spirting forth fresh water by contract. I can see something 
superlatively ridiculous in this. Good heavens! If it 
were necessary to remind little children by the actual 
presence of fountains, that water was the element upon 
which Nelson fought and fell, at any rate, they might have 
managed a better supply, though here again the place is 
too small, and the thing should never have been attempted 
at all in such a situation. Only think for a moment of the 
magnificent fountains at Versailles—recollect the space 
there allotted to them—their grandeur of design—their 
perfectly beautiful effect—and then blush, ye designers of 
the Charing Cross puddles, at your miserable attempts. 
But really, Mr. Editor, I have deviated from my original 
intention amazingly; my sole purpose in thus addressing 
you, was to beg you, as an advocate and able champion of 


the fine arts, to rouse the public towards the completion of | 


this wretched mass. ‘ What is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well;”’ but surely, although this can never be done 
well, even when it is done it is better to do it quickly, than 
let it remain as it is. Do exert yourselves to gain the credit 
that will assuredly accrue to you, by endeavouring to get 
up a subscription for the completion of this neglected work, 
and you will find one of your first signatures for a trifle to 
be E. G. W. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE CONNOISSEUR. 

Sir, 

In an ordinary publication, assertions hastily made 
are generally overlooked: but in a work devoted to art, 
and assuming a high tone of analytical criticism, even casual 
observations are not unimportant. If then I beg leave to differ 
with a correspondent who reviews the life of Mozart, and argue 
with moderation, perhaps my remarks may be acceptable. 

It were to be wished that calm and temperate discussion, free 
from personality, in zsthetics—the ground of all others where 
one may be calm, yet fervent—obtained a firmer footing here ; 
and that opponents would argue for truth, and not for victory. 
If a writer find he is wrong, he should not scruple to say so ; 
but few have the magnanimity to confess to error; though I 
hope your correspondent in this case will be heroic to a suffici- 
ent extent to withdraw or qualify what he has said. And now 
let me open my battery. 
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The antiquity of music is probably greater than any of the 
arts, and is coéval with poetry: for rhythm is in fact the en- 
deavour to make melody talk. The ancients excelled in it; 
and if one may trust tradition, surpassed the moderns. It is the 
expression of universal ideas, of tender or august aspirations, 
and of human sympathies: it finds an echo in the heart of the 
barbarian and the philosopher. The Thracian bard would not 
have won his Eurydice from hell, even in a poet’s imagination, 
by any other of the arts than music: for it has a language 
which we imagine may reach even immortal ears. 

I shall not inquire whether music be sensual or not, 
farther than this, viz., are not the spiritual and the sensual 
relative terms to mortals ; since our knowledge is negative, and 
spirit and sense appear bipolarities? That music is entirely 
sensual I deny. That it requires intellect to appreciate high 
artistical talents in music artistically, is as true as that to know 
all the worth of a poet one must be a poet. Milton believed 
in Shakspeare, because he felt the same inspiration, and drank 
of the pure waters of immortality. 

But, not to quarrel about words, allow music to be sensual : 
then so is painting, sculpture, and architecture. I am not 
aware that seeing is spiritual, and that hearing is sensual—as 
your correspondent appears todo. Even the artist’s miracles of 
genius—the works of Phidias, Praxiteles and Michael Angelo— 
of course were executed through the medium of the hand and 
eye, and appeal to the eye; but the eye is not the judge. In 
Jact the senses may be compared to a jury and the mind to a 
judge, very aptly. Without going deeply into first principles, 
a little metaphysical discussion is indispensable ere I proceed 
to prove that the source of all sensation is the same. Let us 
analyze the three components of the human being. Man con- 
sists of feelings, passions, thoughts. Every animal has the 
first and second, but man alone has much, if any reflective 
power. The artist appeals to these three in all his compositions. 
He arrests our sympathies, excites our indignation, appeals to 
our judgment; and as he succeeds in doing this, is he great 
in his vocation. Take a piece of music, and dissect it as you 
would a body, if you were an anatomist. It is composed, just 
like an animal organization, in the same way as a picture. 
There is the body or matter—sound—the form or quality— 
melody—and the spirit or life, which is the idea embodied. 
There is in all the universe a trinity in unity; destroy any one 
of these, and you inevitably lose the whole. But all the parts 
are indestructible; and antecedent to all is mind, the creator. 
If these premises be granted, the corollary I think, is obvious ;— 
that as the human being is constituted, the composer and the 
painter must employ the same means in working,—the one 
synthetically, the other analytically. The same associations we 
carry with us in gazing on the picture of a Titian, are present 
when we hear the music of a Mozart; but the imagination is 
busier in the latter case than in the former. When the painter 
imitates nature, but idealizes wpon it, one thinks of beauty as an 
abstraction, and asks if his ideal is there. But what does the 
composer imitate? Nature? No, There is not any music in 
nature like Handel’s and Mozart's; it is ideal, like poetry. 
The thrilling sweetness of the nightingale breathing no earthly 
passion, the strains of the exulting lark, so full of joy and 
ringing clearness—or the solemn pealing of the resounding 
ocean,——the rushing of the invisible wind—above all, the 
human voice may be embodied ; but, these are not all, and the 
range of the musician's ideas is less in time and space than the 
painter’s. The like the poet, in the stillness and 
isolation of night feels a presence pervading the vast frame of 
things: he hears the anthem of the universe—the thunders of 
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the million spheres as they revolve in the harmonious infinite, 
singing of God and the eternity of love. He makes, as it were, 
a religion of art, and melody is the voice of Divinity, The 
charmed air, the spirits that throng the airy space, making such 
sweetness to his ear that he feels one with nature; with these 
he is rapt from earth, he wonders and adores. The mighty 
Handel grasps with the genius of a Milton at the upper im- 
mensities: he takes us with him to the effulgent prime of 
beauty,—as the bard of Paradise Lost in his epic—he soars 
above mortality into the sunny space, he revels in melodies that 
are lost in infinity; andwhile the spirit is ravished with “* Waft her 
angels through the skies” he eloquently speaks to us of purer 
and loftier spheres, melts the willing heart, bears us from this 
little orb, and lays the tribute of gratitude and adoration on 
the ethereal altar. Oh! this is not a little triumph to have 
achieved, with the resources of art; it is genius that burns 
through matter, and dazzles and subdues by turns. Or, when 
Mozart disdaining the vulgar rhetoric of involved melody, like 
Shakspeare with a touch of nature ‘makes the whole world 
kin ;’ is he not creative? Where did he find such varied har- 
monies, but in the fertility of a marvellous invention that 
moulds to his will the elements he employs, that lays hold on 
the heart strings and rends them at pleasure, and in the 
wantonness of power pours forth such liquid sounds “as in 
Elysium charm’d the early gods’.” so exuberant, so diversified 
is the genius of Mozart. But one man, as I said, seeks his 
ideal, and no two ideals are the same. The savage, the ma- 
hometan, the vulgar believer, conceive heaven a sensual place, 
and call external beauty paradise. But a more interior per- 
ception of beauty, such as the veritable poet possesses, will 
always be certain to carry us into the immensities of love and 
wisdom. Evermore art aspires to the perfect and the divine. 
Jean Paul Richter—a poet, if there ever was one, despite his 
mysticism, exclaims of music “‘ take it from me: it speaks to 
me of things that can never be realized on earth.” 

If music then be capable of producing such effeets—if the very 
air it breathes is golden, and if it purify and appeal to the soul 
through the senses, so that even it is imagined it may be a joy 
of heaven; if it charm, soothe, tranquillize—blend even with 
religious ceremonies everywhere, and on hallelujahs waft ima- 
gination beyond the visible, while it uses no baser means to 
effect all this than the poet, or the painter, would employ, how 
can it be inferior to any branch of art? 

Pardon me, if I have been betrayed in my earnest advocacy 
of truth, into rhapsody or enthusiasm, instead of arguing the 
matter with logical accuracy : for there is in the soul something 
nobler far than dialectics—and what is of the soul is as far re- 
moved from the keen syllogism of Aristotle and Hegel as the 
stars from us. At a future time I may have something farther 
to add on this subject; but I have already trespassed beyond 
the limits usually assigned to an article of this deseription— 
and meantime have the honor to subscribe myself, Sir, 

Yours very respectfully, 
A lover of Truth and Music, 





As the pages of the Connoisseur are open to the expression 
of all shades of opinion on the subjects of which it treats— 
those who contribute their opimions must be prepared to sub- 
stantiate them—the object aimed at is Truth, which must be 
honestly and boldly sought for. The Editor, therefore, has 
had much pleasure in inserting the above well-written letter, 
although it differs from opinions previously expressed, 























ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Tae examination for the King’s Scholarships is announced 
to take place on the morning of the 19th of December, at 
ten o’clock. 

We have much pleasure in giving the subjoined account 
of these scholarships, which we extract from the circulars :— 

“In consideration of the bounty which was graciously 
bestowed by His late Majesty King William IV. on this 
Institution, in the appropriating to it the sum of £2,250, 
one-fourth part of the profits arising from the royal festival 
at Westminster Abbey, in the year 1834. 

The committee entrusted with the management of this 
institution founded, with the sanction and approbation of 
His late Majesty, four scholarship’s, two male and two 
female, to be called ‘King’s Scholarships,” the whole 
musical education of which should be defrayed out of the 
interest of this vested stock, as well as from the general 
funds of the institution. 

Two cf the above scholarships, one male and one female, 
are annually open to the competition of the public, as well 
as to the pupils of the academy. 

The examination of these scholarship is placed in the 
hands of the principal, and of such professors of the insti- 
tution as the committee shall appoint, upon whose report 
the most talented candidates are elected. 

Candidates (whose age must not be under twelve, nor 
exceeding eighteen years,) for the distinction and advanta- 
ges thus held out, will send in their names and address, 
accompanied by the recommendation of a subscriber, to the 
institution (a list of which may be seen at the establishment) 
to the secretary of the academy, previous to the 13th of 
December of each year. They will also state the particular 
branch of science in which they are most proficient, in 
addition to which, they will be examined as to their general 
knowledge of harmony and the piano-forte.” ' 





MUSICAL SUMMARY. 


Drury Lane.—This theatre since the utter failure of the 
Fairy Oak was compelled to fall back upon its old resources. 
The Bohemian Girl and Enchantress were again in the 
ascendant, and endeavoured to woo and win, though in vain 
the public. Empty benches and listless audiences pro- 
claimed the unwelcome truth, that some fresh effort must 
be made to retrieve the Jast untoward event, and the result 
has been the production of the long-announced opera of 
Maritana by a composer known hitherto, and in London 
during the last season only, as a piano-forte player of good 
pretensions. The opera made its first appearance on the 
15th and has kept its ground ever since; this then may be 
presumed to be prima facie evidence that there is something 
in it sufficient to attract the public. The story is founded 
on the now well-known piece, entitled Don Czsar de Bazan, 
taking its name Maritana from the heroine, and not as in the 
dramatic performance from the hero. The adopting parent 
is Mr. Fitzball, who as the author of the Seige of Rochelle, 
Lord of the Isies, &c. &c., may be supposed to have had 
some experience in the libretto department, and therefore 
should have produced something much better adapted for 
musical interpretation than the present specimen. It may 
be true that the play is not well-suited for an opera, the 
principal incidents being of a bustling, active nature through- 
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out, accompanied with smart dialogue, and consequently 
wanting in that occasional repose so essential to the intro- 
duction of the concord of sweet sounds; the airs and 
concerted pieces which are inserted, for it can be called 
nothing else, are forced into their places, they certainly do 
not belong to them; the musical part, which ought to be 
the principal, is in reality secondary to the dialogue which 
is interrupted on purpose to introduce it. It is like Mr. Sam 
Weller’s version of the gentleman belonging to the trunk, 
and not the trunk to the gentleman. The poetry of it can 
be called such belongs to the Bunnic School, for the mean- 
ing of which we must refer our readers to the witty Mr. 
Punch. Mr. Bunn himself as appears in the book at the 
request of the author and composer has kindly consented 
to give us two specimens of his own peculiar style. With 
such materials then it certainly was hazardous for a young 
composer, (we apply the epithet to the composership) to 
venture on his operatic career. The overture snowing 
very little power of producing orchestral effects almost 
made us fear the result, and we listened in anxious expecta- 
tion: the opening chorus was not very remarkable for 
originality, nor indeed throughout the opera is there any 
amount of invention. The first act concluded without 
calling for much to say in commendation of it. The 
beginning of the second act was ushered in by a pleasing 
baliad, sung most pleasingly by Miss Poole, the trio that 
followed was also flowing and graceful. One of Mr. 
Bunn’s ad captandum ballads sung by Phillips failed to 
produce its expected result, an encore; and the musical 
part of the second act went off tamely enough. The music 
of the third act was the best of all, the duett being a nice 
composition, and the whole was received very well; the 
singers and composer being called for. With such an opinion 
as we have expressed above, it may be asked how with 
such a moderate amount, for we cannot accord it more, of 
musical power, it should have taken hold of the public ear 
so as perhaps to ensure it a run of some number of nights. 
It may be that ina dearth of music anything that is not 
downright bad like the Fairy Oak will go down; but with 
even this moderate share of praise te which we feel com- 
pelled to limit ourselves, we must at the same time confess 
that if the opera does not show any great power, the 
music is unquestionably of a pleasing character, it flows on 
smoothly and agreeably from first to last, there is no out- 
rageous noise, or crash of instruments, no infernal chroma- 
tic discords, the delight of our modern school, introduced 
to show that the composer knows just so much of the rules 
of his art as to resolve them; if the opera has any success 
Mr. Wallace may owe it to his judicious adherence to the 
Italian school, which it isso much the fashion now among 
us to decry, for our part as Opera is meant for vocal, not 
instrumental effect, we always wish the instrumental de- 
partment restrained within its proper sphere as an accom- 
paniment, and that the vocal should be something more 
than a part taken from the instruments and made prominent. 

We now will take a review of the singers who were 
principally engaged in the representation, Miss Romer, 
Miss Poole, Harrison, Borrani, and Phillips. If Miss Romer 
ever did sing, which we will not dispute, she certainly does 
not now, her voice by being constantly forced, is rendered 
harsh, not one sound of it vibrates, it is hard and unplea- 
sant at all times; she appears to possess a feeling for music 
but throws all expression into an everlasting tremolo; a 
little reflection we should have thought would have proved 
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to her that the most beautiful part of the voice itself is a 
fully sustained sound ; but setting this aside, we would ask 
her if she herself wished to express a sentiment, let us 
suppose a tender one, J love, for instance, would the effect 
of this be heightened by thus uttering it—I lo~tremolo—-ve ? 
Just let her imagine a repetition of this and what would be 
the effect. We can only say if the sentiment referred to 
us, we should wish her and it at the ——, but we will not 
offend ears polite: Miss Poole sung so sweetly, so prettily, 


- so simply, it was quite a relief in contrast with her compeer, 


we earnestly entreat of her never to fall into the absurd 
tremolo. Harrison in some little passages produces such 
good effect that we are pained at his general coarseness, 
his pronunciation, his manrer, his walk, his action, is 
vulgar; with his fine voice he ought to do more, but sticks, 
or rather is stuck by want of education in the mire. Of 
Borrani we can only say vox et preterea nibil. Of Phillips, 
he has been a favourite, but since his American trip has 
trained off in public estimation, and deservedly. 

Mr. Wallace then bas not been fortunate in those to whom 
his music has been entrusted. Of the whole lot, we may as 
well boldly speak out, Miss Poole is the only one who does 
justice to her part; Harrison has no conception whatever of 
doing the rollicking roystering gentleman; Borrani goes 
through his part occasionally without a hitch; Phillips acts 
every character he undertakes equally well or ill, we have 
written it, so let it stay. With such a troop as this English 
operatic company at the national theatre, we are obliged to 
say that it gives very little encouragement indeed to writers. 
At the Italian opera the host of talent engaged will carry 
through a moderate work; but our first company almost 
mars every thing it undertakes, there is a reason for our 
want of singers, perhaps which, however, at the present 
moment we cannot stay to discuss. 

In the ballet department Dumilatre has left us and we 
have in her stead Malle. Flora Fabbri, who made her debut 
in the. Devil to pay, the Drury Lane version of Le Diable a 
quatre; she not only dances gracefully, but shows herself 
possessed of some power in acting. Madame Petit Stephen 
is also a very graceful danseuse, we believe that is the term. 
The ballet was got up with some care, the accessories bein 
good; the scenes were all good, particularly the last, which 
was a splendid sight, it was received with much satisfaction 
by the public, and we have no doubt, it will prove attractive 
for some time. 


Covent Garven.—The theatre opened its portal wide 
on the evening of the 14th ult. under the auspices of 
Jullien, the favourite of the English public in the prome- 
nade concert line. We must award him great credit for 
the position he has thus placed himself in by his tact and 
judgment, for as a composer of even dancing music he can 
claim no superiority over a host of others; and indeed, in 
this. his peculiar line, he is inferior to many; and so there 


ean be no other reason but that he has luckily hit the 


English taste. And yet we must qualify this assertion, for 
really he must come under the category of a conductor. 
Hitherto we have only looked upon him as a successful 
caterer of public amusement, but this season we have closely 
watched hi , and cannot but say that in this respect he has 
made = strides towards gaining eminence in this depart- 
ment, The office of conductor has been canvassed already 
in these pages, and we must do Jullien the justice to class 
him among the very first; indeed, whilst listening to what 
is called classical music, that has been played at these pro- 
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menades, we must confess that no where have Beethoven, 
Mozart, Weber, and other great composers, received the 
interpretation as at these concerts. ‘The directors of the 
Philharmonic may come. here and learn how symphonies 
and overtures ought to be played, and the opera conductor 
may take a lesson in accompaniment; for although there is 
no vocal music, still the band is made to assist the solo 
player (who stands in the same predicament as the singer), 
and not to drown him with its own noise. Hear the truth 
then, ye Philharmonic sticklers for the classical—you may 
turn up your noses at a shilling promenade, but it will 
compel you to hide your diminished heads, until at least you 
can bear a comparison with the performance elicited by 
M. Jullien’s baton. We do now hear a piano; each partis 
played clearly and distinctly, and when required, is made 
tocome out in relief. The violin playing is really beautiful ; 
we never remember such unity of tone. If ever the public 
can be made alive to delicate and artistic performance, it 
will be through guch as they can now hear for a shilling. 
It has been hinted that M. Jullien’s ambition is for the 
name and fame of a classical composer, to which some da 
he may turn his attention. It may or may not be in his 
power to distinguish himself in that way, but of this he may 
be sure, that a good conductor ought to rank as high as 
any other branch of musical position; and when it is so 
considered, music will be better performed than it is gene- 
rally at the present time, and Jullien may take his place 
among the foremost rank. Herr Koenig, who takes a pro- 
minent part at these concerts, has received so much flatter- 
ing unction from the public, that any opinion contrary to 
what has been given, may not perhaps be acceptable; but 
the truth, however unpalatable, ought to be spoken, and 
that is—Herr Koenig is, after all, but a coarse player, we 
allude more particularly to expression, his attempts at which 
for they can be called nothing else—partake largely of 
the ludicrous, which may be nearly allied to the sublime, 
as is generally supposed, in aiming at which he has uncon- 
sciously perhaps over-stepped the bounds, and fallen into 
the opposite extreme. ‘To those who wish to hear music 
well performed, these concerts now give the opportunity. 
We only wish the enjoyment of the promenade would be 
suspended during the performance, for really, as the mat- 
ter now stands. it is difficult to hear anything, from the 
incessant perambulating motion. 


Exeter Haut.—The Oratorio of Israel in Egypt was 
erformed at this place on the evening of Wednesday, Nov. 
oh. and again on the 26th, and attracted a numerous 
audience, As this is called an amateur society, it would not 
be fair to criticize the performance as if it came under the 
professional category, although there are professionals 
enough engaged to give it that character. We must confess, 
notwithstanding the imposing number announced of 500, 
performers and chorus included, a large hall and other 
adjuncts, we are never much impressed with the perform- 
ance. In the first place the instruments are not in tune one 
with another; in the second place, although there is botha 
conductor and a leader, who each contrive to have a 
finger in the pie; the band and chorus never go together, 
nor does the band keep with the chorus, nor the chorus 
with the band, it is immaterial which way it is taken; in 
the third place, every thing is performed too loud, the organ 
more especially, most unnecessarily loud always, and the 
chorus shout; in the fourth place, no piano or forte is 
observed ; in the—but we really must stop, otherwise it may 
be supposed we intended a criticism, whereas our intention 
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is simply a notice that on the evenings of Nov. 7th and 26th 
the Oratorio of Israel in Egypt was performed; conductor 
Mr. Surman, leader Mr, Perry. Now we strongly advise 
Mr. Perry to keep his fiddie-stick to himself, and not inter- 
fere with the conductor’s business, for the old adage “ tou 
many cooks, &c.,”’ may possibly be the cause of spoiling the 
performance. The vocalists were Miss Rainforth, Miss 
Messent Miss Hawes, Mr. Arthur, Mr. Leffler, and Mr. 
Phillips, his first appearance since his return from America, 
an old friend with a new face for certainly, at first we hardly 
recognized him, nor do we think he has much benefited by 
his trip, for his style is now somewhat tainted with a vulgarity 
which we do not think it formerly possessed. Of the 
singers we need not generally speak, as in reality there is 
nothing to say, either good or bad, with the exception of 
Mr. Arthur, who shows that he has paid very little attention 
to his studies in the vocal line, in short, in a very few words 
it may be said that at present, he can’t sing at all; we strongly 
advise him, if he wishes to make a stand in his profession 
to exert himself, and not come forward with such crude 
attempts, for as itis he can never expect favour from the 
public, who when they pay their money like something in 
return, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


CowtTemporary Criticism, 1743.—** Booth was wel! born, 
had been liberally educated; his person was handsome and 
very manly. He had an exceeding fine voice, a noble, 


‘graceful action, and great judgment,; and was esteemed 


| even by such as remember Major Mehun and Betterton, an 


| excellent tragedian. 





His fire in the part of Hotspur, his 
dignity in Brutus, and his gravity in Cato, will ever be 
remembered to his honour. 

“Colley Cibber was the most universal comedian of his 
time; equally excellent in the fop, the villain, the feeble old 
man, and the schoolboy ; had great humour, and was always 
in character; but careless in his cues, which made him diffi- 
cult to play with. 

“ Wilks was a graceful, genteel, spirited actor ; always 
perfect, and in free comedy, especially in high life, was 
most excellent. He had. been well instructed in dancing, 
fencing, &c., and was by much the genteelest actor of 
his time. 

“Mrs, Oldfield, in genteel comedy, excelled all others. 
She was a very handsome person, with very fine eyes, which 
she could use to great purpose. 

‘Mrs. Porter, in tragedy, succeeded Mrs. Barry, (the 
Siddons of her time,) who would say, on seeing her act, 
‘Dear Porter, I shall never die whilst you live.’ 

“Mrs. Barry was the best actress the English stage could 
boast, and is still, 7 the best judge, both of speaking 
and acting, in the kingdom. 

“The characters for Garrick are those approaching 
nearest to tragedy. I like him in most things, but prefer 
his performance in tragedy to anything he attempts in 
comedy, as I do all Cibber ave in comedy to his attempts 
in tragedy.” 

Consovation To Dramatists.—*“ The Rivals,” “ Three 
Weeks after Marriage,” (then called ‘** What we must all 
come to,”) “ Fontainbleau,” “ Castle of Andalusia,” (first 
called “ Banditti of the Forest,”) “ Blue Devils,” * Iron 
Chest,” and the extravaganza of * Life in London,” were 


_ all damned the first night. 


+ Shneate 





When John Reeve was acting Bombastes Furioso at 
Bristol, upon being stabbed by Artaxomenes, he denied the 
fairness of the thrust, and, appealing to the pit said, “ It is 
not fair, is it, sir?”? A bald-headed gentleman, who pro- 
bably took the whole representation to be serious, and to 
whom Jack directed his glance, replied, “I really can’t say, 
for I don’t fence.” 

At certain periods George Frederick Cooke was as mad 
as an inmate of Bedlam, or St. Luke’s. In one of his quar- 
16ls a common soldier declined fighting with him, because 
he (Cooke) was rich, and the persons present would, he 
affirmed, favour him. ‘ Look you here, sir,” said Cooke, 
** All I possess in the world is here, £350;” and he thrust 
the bank notes into the fire, and held them there till they 
were consumed. ‘“ Now I'm a beggar, sir, will you fight 
me now ?”” 


DRAMATIC CATHERINCS. 


“ Raoul, Alexander has a duel on hand, and wishes you 
to come with me as a witness.” 

“Raoul hesitated, but finished by consenting, On their 
way his friend detailed the occasion as follows: “They 
played two pieces yesterday at the Cirque; in the second, 
Alexander, who generally acts a Frenchman, was passed 
over to the enemy as a punishment: but perhaps you don’t 
understand. In all the melo-dramas of the Cirque, there 
are combats in which the French are always victors. Now 
besides that the part of an Englishman, a Russian, or a 
Prussian, exposes him who fills it toa humiliation, it often 
happens that the French abuse their victory, and taking 
advantage of the moment when the foreigner falls or flies, 
administer a blow with the sabre or a kick behind that is 
not set down in the piece, but which obtains great suc- 
cess, and calls down thunders of applause. 

“When an actor merits some punishment for inattention 
to rehearsal, or neglect of study, he ceases to be a French- 
man for two or three weeks, according to the gravity of the 
case; he then becomes a Russian, a Prussian, or an En- 
glishman. Alexander has been an Englishman these eight 
days. In the second act of the piece there is a broad- 
sword combat between an Englishman and a Frenchman. 
Alexander had always before played the Frenchman. 
The part was created by him. You must acknowledge it 
was not pleasant, after having been conqueror every evening 
for three months before fifteen hundred people. Yesterday, 
above all—I don’t know why—but the whole house was 
furious against the English—they received them with groans 
every time they appeared on the stage. You will allow that 
was aggravating, for afterall they were all French at heart. 
When they came to the combat, they were deafening 
shouts of encouragement and clapping of hands for the 
part that Alexander has created. Above all, in the stalls 
there was a party of young men who had dined too much, 


that made more noise than all the rest. Alexander was- 


vexed, while his adversary, foolishly intoxicated by the 
applause and the cries, gave our friend a blow on the hand 
with his sabre. Faith, then Alexander was wild, and replied 
with a swinging cut at the other’sleg, and they both 
went to it in earnest. The gallery and the stalls hooting 
and crying at him! to him! down with him! The fight 
ought naturally to have finished with the accompaniment 
played by the orchestra, but the leader seeing they 
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continued, caused the air to recommence. The hisses, 
—the clamours—and the applause—went on with the 
war-like music to animate the combatants; when the 
Frenchman began to give ground, and was near being put 
entirely to flight—the public indignation knew no bounds, 
and the stalls pelted Alexander with apples. The French- 
man feeling his inferiority with the sabre, threw it on one 
side, and leaping upon the Englishman, they began to 
punch each othér amidst a shower of apples and demisous, 
when happening to struggle near the wings some person 
pulled them off, and they disappeared, Alexander imme- 
diately went round to the stalls to tell his mind to the 





} young men who were so active, and a duel is the conse- 
i quence.” 
i} 
F 
: MUSICAL MISERIES. 
. THE SINGING STUDENT.—No. 1. 
: By W. W. 
To other bards let other arts belong ; 


I only claim the charming sphere of song. 
Doom’'d Siena agian «tg ice— 
Led by my own and by my parents’ 

I headlong rush’d into the.vocal art ; 

To rise at once I thought, and bear my part. 

It seem’d to me a life of pleasant ease, 

To sing, get paid, and do just what you please. 
But scarce I enter’d on this prospect rare, 

_ And at once its pleasures all to share, 
When fond dreams by one fell stroke were crush’d— 
I wish’d indeed I’d paused ere I had rush’d. 
But neck or nothing, ’t was my luckless fate, 
To change my destiny was now too late. 
Behold me, then, a victim to my art, 

With pain to toil ere I could bear my part; 

A two-pair back receives my precious self— 





















































































And then, with book in pend away I go, 











preliminary o’er, 
We then to those curs’d scales once more : 
stops.—That dreadful note !— 
f 8 name screw up your throat ? 
Do sing with ease, and mind what you are at. 
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If you do wish to sing—do use your brains. 
Believe me, Sir, 1 try. You tell me so: 
You sation comeay > > Semen. 60 5 
You do not sing at ou only shout ; 
me ek ol Be, ee 
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No use, unless you think what 


























And such the ' life to cheer. 
No Pare Orphen pry A ir back, 
scales rack ; 
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For coin is scarce, and poverty is stern, 
And somehow I must try my bread to earn : 
This is my fate—and d——d hard I say ’t is— 
But now to dine on mutton chops and “* taties ;’’ 
Of these, though hungry, sparingly I eat, 
For I to-night am ask’d some friends to meet, 
And singers know this dogma so profound— 
An empty stomach gives a louder sound. 
The time draws near: I dress myself with care, 
And long and lovingly I train my hair ;— 
was a time, indeed, I wore it cropt, 
But now a style more graceful I adopt ;— 
I grease it well, and roll it up all round, 
Like a large sausage just one to the pound. 
My friends receive me with unmix’d delight, 
Behold me now—the lion of the night ; 
I look around, and elevated feel, 
These flattering smiles my morning’s lashes heal. 
And now the host steps up with this request-— 
You'll sing ?—The words are echoed by each guest. 
Pray do! the hostess gives a longing look ; 
I hum and haw—and then take up my book, 
And beg the fair ones only will select 
The song most suited for their ears elect. 
Sweet dears ! they beg to leave it to my choice— 
To sing what suits my taste or suits my voice : 
I reach the instrument and strike a chord. 
Then silence reigns !—no whisper !—not a word ! 
T look : before the volume open lies ; 
T smooth my hair and roll my loving eyes ; 
Then breaking forth in sounds both short and long, 
I revel thro’ the mysteries of song. 
*T is done; and loud applause my efforts greet ; 
And now I think my triumph quite complete. 
Alas ! ’tis doom’d to have a short career, 
From one snug corner these rude words I hear :— 
Confound the fellow—a conceited fool ! 
Can’t sing a bit; he ought to go to school. 
How loud he bawls—egad ! it’s quite a shout : 
And did you see him roll his eyes about ? 
These envious whispers soon around are spread, 
And I, poor soul! hand down my drooping head ; 
My courage fails ; my sinking senses reel ; 
Alas! ye little know what I did feel. 
I seize my hat, and hurry thro’ the street, 
And almost run against each one I meet ; 
The cooling night air my throbbing pulse relieves, 
The two-pair back my humbled self receives ; 
I sit me down to brood o’er all my sorrow, 
And then I think on what must be to-morrow— 
Those cursed scales, they crowd upon my brain— 
The master’s words ring thro’ my ears again. 
Ye public! if before you I appear, 
Pity my-sorrows, and in kindness hear ; 
To you, in this my anguish 1 appeal— 
Your kind spoke my present woes will heal. 
And oh, ye victims all! your hearts must melt, 
When you read here what all have surely felt. 





Our Illustration of this month is a Portrait of 


Romano, from a Portrait by himself, and drawn on stone 


by Mr. H. C. Maguire. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


e 
Received.-—Memerials of a Tour, in Prose and Verse ; and Miscellaneous 


Poems, by Robert Snow, Esq. Pickering. 
Musical Miseries, Nos. 2,3, and 4, by W. W. 


Serenade, ‘‘ O hear thy Lover’s tender vows !’’ written and composed by 


8. T. Oxley. 


The following declined with thanks.—Polka and Cellarius Waltz, by 


Miss E. A. 
Lines by H. 


All communications for the Editor, must be addressed to the Office of 


Tue Connoisseur, 111, Fleet Street, 
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A SAD FAREWELL. 


Words & Mmsie by M*? Henry Stracey. 
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My barque is now wp on themain, And o _ther friends sur_round thee, 
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take oh!take a sad farewell! And blessing!ere 1 go, We ne’ermay meet on 
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earth a_gain_ Since o- ther ties have bound thee!_—_ But ne’er forget _ - this 
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sad my doom! No kind _ly friend is 
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gloom No well known voice will cheer me! 
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member youths brght hopes may wane _ Since fleeting pleasures leave thee! And 
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one at least will prove the same, His heart will ne’er de_ceive thee:__ He. 
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gives thee in this Fare_well strainhis blessing: And is gone. 
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